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HE excavations of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur cease temporarily 
during the present winter, in order to give the scientific director .nd his 
staff the much needed time for working out some of the most important results 
of the recent campaign, especially the deciphering of a number of ancient 
cuneiform tablets, the preparing of plans, the restoring of the temple and other 
prominent buildings excavated, and the gathering together of ic many detached 
loose threads, to be woven together into a picture of the early history of Nippur 
and the life and customs of its inhabitants. 

Prominent among the valuable antiquities obtained from other sites than 
Nippur which recently have occupied my time, are a number of objects coming 
from a Babylonian ruin about 
forty miles to the south of Nip- 
pur. About Easter, 1900, I 
organized a little expedition at 
Nippur with a view to exploring 
certain promising sites in South- 
ern Babylonia which had either 
not been visited at all by Euro- 
pean and American travelers, or had 
at least not been examined by the eye 
of a trained and experienced arche- 
The results achieved within 
two days and nights of solid work and 
little or no sleep were extraordinary. 
The ‘Affej swamps were crossed in canoes 
during the night, and an ancient canal was fol- 
lowed for considerable time. Finally, we quitted 
the boats altogether, tramping on foot through the 
desert, questioning the Arabs, examining and measuring 
the ruins. One of these ruins, not yet found on any 
map, at once attracted my deep interest. It is the only 
Babylonian ruin of large extent known to me, which, in all its 
details, is pre-Sargonic (before 3800 B.C.) ; in other words, which 
represents the site of an important city flourishing at the earliest 
period of Babylonian history, but destroyed at about 4000 B.C., and 
never again inhabited in all the following hundreds and thousands of 
years, The ruin extends about an English mile from north to south and 
east to west. Its highest point is a little over twenty-five feet above the 
level of the desert, below which the larger mass of the city lies buried. 

The accompanying head of a gazelle, in copper, was discovered 
in this most remarkable ruin. It is a work of the Sumerian race inhabit- 
ing Babylonia many hundred years before the invading Semites overthrew 
their city kingdoms, to a large extent, however, accepting tive results of that great 
civilization in religion, literature, and art. The antiquity cates from the close of 
the fifth pre-Christian millennium, with the famous bul!-head discovered by 
de Sarzec in the stratum of the period of King Ur-Nin4 at ello, and now in the 
Louvre of Paris, being the most valuable object of art known from that early 
period. In looking at the magnificent work represented in this gazelle head, 
admiring the excellence of its design and execution, and the perfect knowledge 
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With Pick and Spade in Bible Lands 


By Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. .. o 
Scientific Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 


Head of a gazelle, in copper. not less 
than six thousand years old, found by 
Prof. Hilprecht in Southern Babylonia, 
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of the fundamental principles of art exhibited in it, one cannot but realize how 
many thousands of years must nave elapsed before a people was advanced far 
enough to produce such a masterpiece. 

The original, which is two-thirds cf iife size, when found was covered with a 
thick layer of greenish patina, which could be readily removed. A leading expert 
of Germany analyzed the composition of the metal, giving his result as follows 
The composition contains 82.97 per cent of copper; 1.33 per cent of nickel ; 
6.86 per cent of iron ; 0.23 per cent of antimony, and 14.61 per cent of oxygen, 
other organic and inorganic substances, and loss by corrosion and decomposition, 
tin being apparently not yet used in these ancient days for hardening copper, 

thus creating a bronze, antimony and nickel took 
its place. 
The well-modeled graceful head was origi- 
nally polished, part of the ancient polish 
being preserved under the layer of patina. 
A considerable portion of the left horn 
is broken off. The eyes, and a num- 
ber of circular ornaments running 
around the neck, and also found 
on the right and left sides of the 
nose, consist of white and 
brownish shell, the pupils of 
the eyes, im accordance with 
nature, being represented by brown 
shell On the front, between the two 
eyes, is a triangular ornament of mother- 
of-pearl (from the Persian Gulf, whence, 
even now, many shiploads are exported every 
year), inlaid with circular ornaments of common 
white and brown shells. The neck of the animal is 
hollow. As indicated by a long copper pin still in it, 
it was originally fastened to some other object, probably 
to a wooden copper-plated body of the gazelle. The effect of 
this artistic representation of the graceful animal, with which at 
all times the Babylonians were so familiar, must have been 
extraordinary. Probably it was set up in the temple as a votive 
offering. 

Two French expeditions will soon begin their work in Babylonia. 
The French minister plenipotentiary de Sarzec, to whom we owe the 
discovery of the fine statues in diorite, marble, and bronze now in 
the Louvre at Paris, expects to resume his excavations at Tello at an 
early date. The second expedition, in charge of de Morgan, will excavate 

Tell Jékha, about twelve to fifteen miles to the west of the Shatt-el-Hai. 

Dr. Lindl, Assyriologist of the German expedition at Babylon (in charge of 
Dr. Koldewey), which recently has directed its chief attention to the excavation 
of Tell Amrfan, one of the southern mounds of ancient Babylon, has returned 
to Germany. He has been replaced by Dr. Weissbach of the University of 
Leipsic, well known from his work on the Sumerian question, and from his very 
successful studies in the difficult Anzanian or Susian inscriptions found in the 
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mounds of ancient Elam. A second German expedi 
tion, to which the Emperor has contributed twenty 
thousand marks, is in the course of formation. The 
place of excavation will be the remarkable South 
Babylonian ruin mentioned above, the real character 
and importance of which was first recognized and 
communicated by the present writer. 

A collection of two hundred and three Babylonian 
contract tablets, dated in the reigns of kings of the 
Chaldean and Persian dynasties (from Nebuchadrezzar 
to Darius), and seven seal cylinders, have been ac- 
quired by the German Orient Committee for the Royal 
Prussian Museums of Berlin. 


The Englishmen’s Finds in Palestine 

The most successful excavations carried on by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund of London in Palestine 
within the last few years are, doubtless, those at Tell 
Sandahannah, These ruins are situated one mile to 
the south of Beit Jibrin, or, in other words, about 
midway between Hebron and the coast of the Me- 
diterranean Sea. The work again was conducted by 
Dr. F. J. Bliss, ably assisted by Mr. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister. ‘‘ Systematic excavation was begun June 
5, and was continued till August 28 with the inter- 
ruption of only one day, when the time was devoted 
to making casts of the objects unearthed.’’ - The 
average number of men daily employed was thirty- 
seven. Sandahannah, the present name of the 
mound, does not furnish any clew as to the name of 
the ancient Jewish town buried here, the site being 
rather called after the neighboring ruined church of 
Sandahannah,—an Arabic corruption of Saint Anne. 
The circular accumulation of dédris constituting the 
mound is not great, ranging from twelve to twenty 
feet, with a diameter of about five hundred feet, yet 
the ‘‘tell’’ forms a conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape, as it covers a small natural elevation, from 
which several ridges radiate in various directions. Its 
summit is about eleven hundred feet above the sea. 


One Town Buried Above Another 

In the course of the excavations it was determined 
that there are buried two towns oi «lifferent age, one 
above the other. The upper or sur...ce town was exca- 
vated almost completely, while of the lower one only 
an area of fifty feet by thirty feet could be cleared 
down to the rock. Large cemeteries are noticed in 
the neighborhood of the ruins, unfortunately for the 
greater part, and at different periods, rifled by trea- 
sure-hunting Arabs. Of twelve tombs opened by the 
two excavators only two were found intact, the other 
ten having been robbed at some earlier time. The 
objects rescued from these tombs were mostly insig- 
nificant, except two gold earrings and a female statu- 
ette in terra-cotta, with a peculiar head-dress of a 
late period. 

The earliest remains of the lower or Jewish town so 
far found do not date farther back than 800 B.C., 
while the upper town belongs to the Seleucidan period 
after Alexander the Great. This upper town repre- 
sents the following features : Its ground plan is irregu- 
lar, resembling somewhat a trapezoid with a slightly 
curved base running southwest. Its greatest length is 
about five hundred and twenty feet, and its greatest 
breadth north and south about five hundred feet, thus 
covering less than six acres of ground. The town 
itself was enclosed by a double line of walls, dating 
from the same period, the space between the two in 
some places being barely fifteen feet. The outer 
wall (like the inner, resting on dédris) rose, possibly, 
never to any great height above the surface, being 
apparently constructed chiefly for the purpose of 
strengthening the upper fortification. A number of 
towers, especially,’ as it seems, on the northwestern 
and southeastern sides of the city, served a similar 
purpose. These walls ‘‘consist of large and small 
roughly covered rubble, laid in mud,"’ while some of 
the towers are built of ‘‘thin, brick-like blocks of 
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soft limestone, dressed with a broad chisel, often 
used diagonally.”’ 
A City Gate where the Judges Sat ? 

The approach to the city was from the east, where 
a gate opened directly into a large, open, quadran- 
gular building. The character and purpose of this 
latter construction is unknown. Its position, the 
thickness of its walls, and the regular disposition of 
its chambers, ‘‘ prove it to have been some sort of a 
public building.’’ Bliss is inclined to’thghk ‘that it 
formed part of the fortifications, possibly the bar- 
racks,’’——a theory which can scarcely be maintained. 
It seems more probable to regard it as the building 
where public judgment was pronounced, and other 
business was transacted ; for we know from the Old 
Testament (2 Sam. 15 : 2-4; Jer. 38: 7-9; Amos 5: 
15 ; Zech. 8: 16) that the judges used to ‘‘sit’’ in 
the gates of the city, and that the gates likewise were 
a chief gathering center for business men. ‘To such 
a legal purpose of the structure in question point very 
evidently the sixteen lead figures of prisoners in 
chains found scattered in the dédris of this large 
building, at about the level of its flooring. 

The town itself is roughly divided into blocks by 
streets, the most important running east and west for 
a distance of three hundred and fifty feet from ‘‘ the 
house of judgment’’ to the houses along the west wall. 
‘‘It is paved in places with rude blocks of soft lime- 
stone, and has a maximum breadth of twenty feet. The 
houses of the town are in general built of soft lime- 
stone ‘‘ bricks,’’ their walls having an almost uniform 
thickness of thirty inches. Very few of the rooins are 
perfectly rectangular, ‘‘ while many are of very awk- 
ward shape,'’—a feature very commonly observed by 
the present writer in his excavation of Babylonian 
houses at Nippur. In many of the chambers were 
found pit-ovens, portions of small drains with stone 
covers, stairways, and architectural fragments. 

Rich Finds in this Pre-Christian Town 

Aside from the clear picture of a_ pre-Christian 
Palestinian town which we have gained from these 
excavations, they have furnished us an exceptionally 
large and interesting number of objects mainly be- 
longing to the Seleucidan period. Unusually rich 
were the finds in pottery, illustrating a period About 
which little had previously been known. ‘‘ The 
specimens include, in round numbers, 30 large jars 
and pots, 60 vases, 160 bowis and dishes, and 150 
lamps,’’ mostly tound in the narrow space between 
the inner and outer walls mentioned above. ‘Over 
350 stamped jar handles of Rhodian make were dis- 
covered, principally on the surface of the lard sur- 
rounding the tell, from which they had probably 
been washed down by the rains.’’ More than seventy- 
five coins unearthed are so much worn and corroded 
that they must be cleaned before they can be properly 
studied and identified. 

Of peculiar interest are sixteen lead figures of male 
and female prisoners, found in the large building, 
which above I have styled ‘‘ the house“of judgment."’ 
They range in length from two to three inches. As a 
rule, the arms and hands of these prisoners are tied 
—the former generally behind the bod@y—with fetters 
or ropés of lead, iron, or bronze. As even more 
important must be regarded the discovery of fifty 
inscribed limestone tablets. Although often very 
fragmentary and much effaced, owing to the soft 
material employed, they are valuable as a first indica- 
tion that still numerous inscriptions may be reason- 
ably expected from methodical excavations in the 
mounds of Palestine. Four of the inscribed stones 
have Hebrew characters, while the rest are written in 
Greek. Three other Greek inscriptions found in the 
course of the work at Sandahannah represent por- 
tions of slabs and statues. One of them has the 
words ‘‘king’’ and ‘‘queen,’’ and, if complete, 
would doubtless be of ‘exceptional value. A lead 
weight of a hundred and forty-five grammes, discov- 
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ered near the center of the town, also has a tolerably 
well preserved Greek inscription in relief, surrounding 
simple ornaments likewise in relief, 


Is this the Jewish Town of Joshua 15 : 44? 

Not without certain reasons, lacking, however, 
the force of conviction, Dr. Bliss argues that the 
name of the ancient Jewish town buried below the 
Seleucidan town was Mareshah, or Moresheth-Gath, 
mentioned in Joshua 15 : 44, and still lingering about 
the ruins in the name of Khurbet Mer’ash, barely 
three-quarters of a mile to the northwest of Sandahan- 
nah. Khurbet Mer’ash then may have formed one 
of the suburbs of the town, which must have ex- 
tended considerably outside the walls, as is indicated 
by the numerous ruins running in every direction from 
the tell. It is especially gratifying to learn from Dr. 
Bliss’s report in the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund that during the past cam- 
paign sufficient data have been gathered by the two 
explorers to write a fairly complete history of the pot- 
tery of Southern Palestine from early pre-Israelite 
times to about the Christian era, and that the types 
selected for illustrating this planned full account of 
the pottery will cover ‘‘a minimum of fifty sheets.’’ 
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Divine Recompense 
By William Hamilton Hayne 


ALM follows storm on ocean’s mighty breast, 
And throes of earthquake tremble into rest; 
For thanklegs labor, or for anguish deep, 
We find requital in the realm of sleep. 
Loss is the shadow of approaching gain, 
And buds of joy from bitter roots of pain 
Into shy bloom, or radiant beauty, start, 
Out of the worn waste places of the heart, 


Until we feel, though none may understand, 
Bitter and sweet come from the selfsame Hand. 


Se 
What the Bird Said to the Man 


By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin 


T WAS a house with a two-story piazza and pillars in 
front, and a saucy little sparrow was sitting on the top 

of a window frame as a big man opened the front door 
and beheld a lot of hay and straw on the floor of the 
piazza. . He had had the caps of the windows so cov- 
ered that he thought the bird people would not have 
space to build there ; but little birdie looked down on 
the surprised intruder, and cocked its head on one 
side, and began : 

‘*Peep, peep! Chirp, chirp !’’ 

‘What right have you there ?’’ said the man. 

‘What right have you to bother me?"’ replied the 
bird. ‘The Lord did not give you this ground ; you 
stole it from the Indians. He gave you stone and 
wood and iron and lime, and you built your house. 
He has given me straw and hay, and taught me how 
to build mynest. Your Master said that the heavenly 
Father feedeth the birds. And we are your first cous- 
ins. We work for you in clearing out the worms. — If 
God feeds us, he means that we shall have houses to 
keep us alive and to rear our young ones. You are 
not using the tops of these windows, and it is a noble 
shelter for us. Do not be so stingy. We are all 
God's tenants, and, if you will let us alone, we will 
pay our rent with sweet morning songs at the rising of 
the sun. And I heard you sing in church, in your 
Benedicite, ‘O all ye fowls of the air, bless ye the 
Lord ; praise him, and magnify him forever.’ I am 
told that you men, in your horrid wars, batter down 
and burn down each other's houses. We don’t do 
that. Are you not ashamed to hurt our nests ?’’ 

‘* Well,’” said the -man, ‘*you .have conquered. | 
will let you alone this year.’’ 
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qe UST two decades ago, on the 
Sa stormy evening of February 

~ 2, 1881, a little company of 
young folks met in a parson- 
age parlor in Portland, Maine. 
They gathered around a young pastor, who spoke en- 
thusiastically, yet with grave earnestness, about a 
new organization he wished to establish in his church. 
It was a simple affair, but it had a pledge for a 
nucleus. And the pledge clearly meant business. 

What would the small group have thought if some 
magic lantern could have thrown upon the. parsonage 
wall a panorama of the results of that evening's dis- 
cussions and decisions! They would have seen the 
one Society of Christian Endeavor, made known by a 
modest newspaper article in The Congregationalist, 
and soon after by one in The Sunday School Times, 
grown to two societies, to five,—wonder of wonders ! 
They would have watched the first Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention, held within a year in their 
own Williston Church. They would have seen the 
gradual widening out of the idea, as active pastors in 
neighboring states caught it up. They would have 
noted its steady march over the Mississippi, to the 
foot of the Rockies, to distant California, and then a 
leap to Christian Endeavor’s first foreign conquest, 
now no longer foreign, —Hawaii. 


—to ten. 


They would have seen the ships setting out from 
their own magnificent harbor 
near by to carry the idea to 
England, to the antipodes, 
Australia. They would catch 
a glimpse of pig-tails, and 
know that China had re- 
ceived the society. A con- 
fusion of strange whispers 
would fill and 
upon the wall would swim 
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the room, 


~y 


a medley of many-hued 
Jap, English, Mala- 
French, German, 


7 
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faces, 
gasy, 
New-Zealander, Samoan, 
Armenian, Persian, Brazilian, 
Indian, African, Egyptian, 
Syrian, Swiss, Scotch, Cana- 
dian, Mexican, Irish, Welsh, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Span- 
ish, For- 
mosan, Tasmanian, Hindoo, 
Greek,—a Babel 
group of all peoples and 
and worn upon 
every heart, though in forms 
strangely contorted, the 
Christian Endeavor badge. 
They would not watch this 
strange panorama very long 
before little faces would be- 
gin to appear,—the bright 
faces of Junior Endeavorers, 
and these also of all nationalities. Then the older folks 
would enter the pictures, as the idea of Senior societies 
spread. Soon, here and there, the breezy sailor costume 
would mark the establishment of Floating societies ; 
and some of their jackets, stained with red, would hint 
to the wondering watchers of the blowing up of the 
Maine, of the battles of Santiago and Manila. Mili- 
tary uniforms, too, would march upon the visioned 
scenes, foretelling our army Endeavorers,’ those at the 
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Italian, Korean, 


Arabian, 


— 


tongues, 
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“The Society for Decided 
Christianity ” 


Christian Endeavor’s Twentieth Birthday 
By Amos R. Wells 


great camps,—Chattanooga and the rest,—those at 
San Juan and in South Africa. The pictures would 
darken ; the horror-stricken gazers would see bloody 
pagan soil, and they would know, in 1881, our Chris- 
tian Endeavor martyrs in China. 

What would they have thought, those primitive 
Endeavorers in that parsonage parlor, could they 
have seen, by the aid of that mystic magic lantern, 
the thousands of prison Endeavorers, wearing ten- 
derly upon their stripes our well-loved emblem? 
What if they could have had glimpses of the mothers’ 
and parents’ societies, the Endeavorers with the 
valises of commercial travelers, the punch of street- 
car conductors, the tools of factory men? What if 
they could, have gained a view of some magnificent 
convention,. with its tens of thousands of delegates, 
taught by the master minds of the religious world ? 
What if there could have been unrolled before them 
the innumerable printed pages, in all earth's lan- 
guages, that have spread abroad the principles and 
practices of Christian Endeavor? What if all this, or 
only a hint of all this, had been possible for that 
pioneer company in Williston parsonage twenty years 
ago ? 

Well, they would doubtless have gone on, much as 
they did go on, to do their duty step by step. The 
steady plod has been characteristic of Christian En- 
deavor. True, it has won attention many times by 
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Endeavorers being quietly bent.on keeping clive to 
Christ by daily prayer and Bible reading, and on do- 
ing Christ's will by support of his own church and 
society, by public testimony, and by striving to do 
whatever else Christ might call upon him to do. 
That spirit of every-day consecration lies at the heart 
of Christian Endeavor 

A twenty years’ trial of the society by these 
thousands of the most earnest and wise-hearted 
pastors and churches in the world has proved a few 
things. 

It has proved the value of covenants. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge is a standing advertisement of 
the truth that whatever is worth doing for Christ is 
worth promising to try to do. It develops all manly 
and heroic qualities. It makes Christian Endeavor 
what the Germans have named it,—‘‘ The Society for 
Decided Christianity."’ 

These twenty years, moreover, have proved the 
value of Christian Endeavor committee work as a 
training for church activities. A surprising variety of 
committees has been devised by these bright-brained 
workers,—the lookout, prayer-meeting, missionary, 
social, music, flower, executive, temperance, good 
literarure, Christian citizenship, Sunday-school, call- 
ing, and relief committees, and many more, inglud- 
ing the comprehensive ‘‘whatsoever’’ committee, 
whose task it is to do whatever'is not the business of 
any other committee. 

During these two decades ‘Christian Endeavor has 
shown more clearly and prominently than any other 
force the value and feasibility of closer fellowship 
among the denominations. Here the society touches 
glad hands with the twentieth century. It pleads for 
Christian union, —the closest union possible without 
injury to conscientious convictions. It believes that 
Christians are one at heart, and it would have them 
manifest that unity, in ever 
closer and more practical 
federation, before the 
heathen and infidel world. 

The international aspects 
of Christian Endeavor, al- 
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ready important, are yearly 
growing more impressive. 
It is indeed a striking de- 
monstration of human 
brotherhood and the unity 


{ of the human race when 

* fe Christian Endeavor meet- 
7 b ings, conventions, studies, 
¢ methods, are found, prac- 


tically unchanged, accepted 
and carried on with uniform 
eagerness and 
young men and women of all 
colors and tongues, and 
under every sky. Our cos- 
mopolitan conventions, the 
bond of a common litera- 
ture, 
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the constant passage 
of messages and messengers 
back and forth, the World's 
Christian Endeavor Union ; 
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Williston Church, at Portland, Maine, where Christian Endeavor was 
Sounded by Dr. Francis E. Clark, whose portrait appears above. 


stupendous outbursts of enthusiasm and massing of 
numbers, like the unequaled convention held in 
London last July ; but, after all, the home of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is not the inspiring mass meeting, but 
the local church, and its typical utterance is, not the 
pean of a magnificent convocation, but the plain, 
business-like phrases of our pledge, repeated in un- 
‘sensational fashion by. fifty thousand separate groups 
of young folks, each of the three and a half millions of 


that this name and pledge 
and allegiance to Christ 
are held in common by 
these sundered millions, — 
ali this cannot but be hastening the federation of 
the world. 

In a theme so vast I can only touch hastily a few 
salient points. Yet after even this passing glimpse at 
what Christian Endeavor has accomplished during its 
two initial decades, who will hesitate to predict for it 
a noble share in the twentieth century, who will not 
wish it God-speed, and who will not, as opportunity. 
arises, aid its progress toward these its glorious goals ? 
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Conducting a Woman’s Temperance Society 


By Lillian M. N. Stevens 
President of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


N EMINENT Doctor of Divinity has said, ‘‘ The 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union is a 
section of the church of Christ in motion aiming to 
overcome the greatest enemy of the church.’ Miss 
Willard has said that ‘* The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union is part and parcel of the church,"’ 
and at one of our great national conventions, when all 
who had beer, or were, Sunday-school teachers, were 
asked to rise, there was not a single delegate left sit- 
ting in her seat. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union is the 
lineal descendant of the great Woman's Crusade of 
1873-74. It is now organized in every state and ter- 
ritory of our country, and in more than fifty other 
countries of the world. 

The basic principles of the society are Purity, 
Total Abstinence, and Prohibition. Under the ‘‘ Do 
everything’’ policy of Miss Willard there are forty 
The Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union is neither a sectarian nor a 
partisan organization. The local unions, of which 
there are ten thousand in this country, are composed 
of women of all denominations. 


different departments of work. 


This plan, it is be- 
lieved, is better than separate organizations of women 
from only one particular church, but the same meth- 
ods of organization and work would apply to both 
forms. 

The only test of membership in the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union is signing the total-abstinence 
pledge, and paying a small sum annually, usually fifty 
cents. Thirty cents out of this membership fee is sent 
by the local treasurer to the State Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union ; ten of the thirty cents is sent by 
the state treasurer to the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and one cent of this ten cents is 
sent to the World's Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. About two thousand dollars annually goes in 
this way to the World’s Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, so that the woman who belongs to the 
lecal union also belongs to the World's Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of which Lady Henry 
Somerset is the capable and gracious president. 

Mis3 Willard has said that when even as few in 
number as five women are found who would like. to 
unite and belong to this great world-wide society, let 
them begin, let them organize, others will soon join. 
Local constitutions are prepared, copies of which, 
with accompanying helps, can be secured by applying 
to Mrs. S. M. D. Fry, corresponding secretary, Rest 
Cottage, Evanston, Illinois. 

As I have already said, the only requirement of the 
one wishing to join is to sign the pledge and pay the 
small membership fee. The duties of officers are 
similar to those of other societies. The local union 
usualiy meets once a week, although some unions 
carrying on successful work meet fortnightly, and some 
others meet monthly. It really does not seem that 
one hour each week is any too much to devote to a 
cause so great and so far reaching. 

Aside from the general officers (president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer), each local union 
should have superintendents of the various depart- 
ments of work, —temperance literature, non-alcoholic 
medication, anti-narcotics, mothers’ meetings, penal 
and reformatory work, including police-station work ; 
purity, work among soldiers and sailors, flower mis- 
sion, legislation, etc. These superintendents receive 
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instruction, direction, and help from county, state, or 
national superintendents, and in this way a local union 
always has plenty to do to keep in touch, and to keep 
up with the plans, of the National and World's Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that no local society is obliged 
to take up any department of work if it does not so 
desire, and is free to choose which of the forty depart- 
ments are best adapted to the needs of the community. 

To illustrate this point: 1 was in a state meeting, 
recently, where seven police matrons from seven dif- 
ferent cities told of the work done by them at the 
police stations for women and children brought there, 
and all of this beneficent work had come about through 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. This is 
unmistakably temperance work, for fully nine-tenths 
of the women brought to the police station are victims 
of the liquor traffic. 

The meetings of the Union always open with Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer. It is well to take up at each 
meeting some principle or some department of the 
society ; introduce it by a short talk or a paper, fol- 
lowed by discussion. Invite those who do not belong 
to come to the meeting ; have a social hour or even- 
ing now and then, to which gentlemen are specially 
invited. Gentlemen should also be secured as honor- 
ary members. They sign the pledge and pay their 
membership fee, which is kept for home aork, and 
not distributed as is the fee of the women members, 
Hold frequent public gospel temperance meetings, in- 
viting the pastors to take part. Asa rule, the minis- 
ters are friendly to the aims and plans of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and welcome its mem- 
bers as their co-workers in striving to overcome the 
great arch-enemy of the home, the church, the state. 

I have written especially of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, because it has been blessed and 
encouraged by the results of its endeavors above all 
other temperance organizations. God gave to the 
society a great leader, Frances E. Willard ; and this 
society, to the work of which she gave her beautiful 
life, is steadily gaining numerically and in every other 
desirable way. 

The auxiliaryship helps the local union to live and 
do effective service as it could not do did it stand in- 
dependently or alone, hence, if there is any desire on 
the part of a company of women, wherever or who- 
ever they may be, however small or large the number, 
to do active, effective temperance work on a Christian 
plan, they can do it through the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. There are many good Christian 
women who deplore the evil and wretchedness which 
exist in the world because of the alcohol habit and 
the liquor traffic, who fail to see that it is their duty 
to take a decided stand in favor of total abstinence, 
prohibition (and in speaking of prohibition | mean 
the principle of prohibition), and an equal stardard 
of purity for men and women. Would that all the 
women of all the churches would organize, would do 
active work in educating the young, in forming a bet- 
ter public sentiment, in reforming the drinking classes, 
—in short, ‘‘do everything'’ toward hastening the 
coming of the day when the dark shadows caused by 
the liquor traffic shall flee away ! 

The author, if addressed at Portland, Maine, will 
be glad to send hints and helps, constitutions, etc., to 
any who may desire. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


Nunkie’s Dog Story 
By S. Jennie Smith 


- ALLOA, Nunkie !"’ 

Nunkie looked up from the piece of car- 
penter work that he was doing, and smiled at the boy 
who, entering the shop, had greeted him in this way. 

Nunkie was Uncle John, but the boy in ‘his baby- 
hood had said Nunkie, and had kept on using the 
name ever since. 

‘* Well, Charlie ?"’ 

‘¢I saw Mr. Brown to-day.’ 

‘What about him ?’’ 

‘« He had been drinking again."’ 

Nunkie sighed. Only the week before, Mr. Brown 
had promised that he would never touch another drop. 

‘*Isn’t he foolish to touch the stuff, when he knows 
it will make him drunk ?’’ Charlie went on. ‘‘ How 
can he? I should think -he would hate to be like 
that. I'd keep away from a saloon, | would.’’ 

Nunkie looked serious, then he said : 

‘Charlie, | once knew a dog that was wiser than 
many a person that | know to-day."’ 

‘‘A real dog, Nunkie?’’ 

‘¢ Yes ; a real, live dog. 

‘« Then it isn’t just a story ?’’ 

‘‘No; it is all true. This dog lived out in the 
country, with a man who kept sheep, and one day 
he attacked and killed one of the sheep. He was 
caught doing it, and, ‘ Now that he has begun it, he 
will go on killing more,’ said his master ; ‘he must 
die.’ So he put the dog into a bag with some heavy 
stones, sewed it up, and drove to a river. Into this 
river he threw the poor prisoner.’’ 

‘«Qh-h-h !"’ came pityingly from Charlie. 

But Nunkie was smiling, and went on 

«« When the man went home again, he found, to his 
astonishment, that the dog was there ahead of him, 
calmly resting on the hearth.’’ 

‘* Why—why !°” exclaimed the boy, with wide-open 
eyes and excited manner, ‘‘ how could he be when he 
had been thrown into the river ?”’ 

‘¢That's what the man wondered ; but there the 
dog was, surely enough, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that the bag must have been rotten, so that the 
heavy stones had burst it open.’’ 

‘¢ What did the man do with him then ?’’ Charlie 
asked eagerly. ‘‘I hope he let him live.’ 

«* While he was wondering what to do with him,’’ 
Nunkie continued, ‘‘ he discovered that the dog had 
learned such a lesson that he wouldn't be likely to 
touch the sheep again. No one could induce that 
dog to go anywhere near the sheep. He seemed to 
understand that it was the sheep that had gotten him 
into trouble, and he was determined to give them 
plenty of room, Do you not think that he was a very 


wise dog ?’’ 
‘« Yes, indeed, wiser than Mr. Brown.”’ 
** Yes, or’’— 
Here Nunkie paused, waiting for Charlie to finish. 
‘« Or,’’ repeated the boy,—‘‘ or any one who keeps 


on using tobacco when he knows it is hurting him.’’ 

‘Or,’’ begar Nunkie again, but Charlie couldn't 
think just then of any more, so his uncle said : 

‘¢ I'll tell you. 
anger get such control ‘of him that he says and does 
many things that get him into trouble, and cause him 
to feel very sorry afterward. 

‘*Oh—-h-h !”’ 

This time the word came slowly and thoughtfully, 
and there was a different expression on Charlie's face. 
Somehow there was less of self-satisfaction there. 

«* We should all do well to take pattern after the 
dog in some ways,—shouldn’t we, lad ?"’ 

*« Yes, I think so."’ And Charlie meant it too. 


Or a boy who again and again lets 
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Always Doing Better 


Whenever we make a grateful re view, let it 
mean instant commitment to a better future. If 
the mercies of God have blessedly beset us, let 
us not build ‘‘ Three Tabernacles,’’ that we may 
abide, but rather, like Paul, call the pl4ces where 
our mercies meet us ‘‘ Three Taverns,’’ and 
thank God and take courage. Every attainment 
is to be a footing for new attempts, and every 
goal a point of departure. ‘‘A man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what's heaven for ? ’’ 


x 
Christ Greater than His Work 


Jesus Christ is the Saviour. It is not the 
work of Jesus Christ, all-important as is that work, 
but it is Jesus Christ himself, that saves. Jesus 
Christ is even more than all his work. 
are to have ever in mind as we pray and as we 
trust. Dr. Bushnell used to say, and it was a 
truth that he loved to emphasize: ‘‘ Faith always 
rests on a person. 


This we 


Faith in Jesus Christ is that 
act by which one person, a sinner, trusts himself 
to another person, a Saviour.’’ In this sense it is 
that we may have faith in the Name that is above 
every name. One’s name in Oriental thought is 


one’s self, and more than one’s self. Blessed be 


that Name ! 
a 


“Persons of Leisure:” the 
Community’s Peril 

Idlers form the most dangerous class in the 
community, whether they are at one social ex- 
treme or the other. The moral effects of the 
want of honest work show themselves more di- 
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rectly in the tramp. But the same tendencies to 
degeneracy are not less present in the man or 
woman who thinks that the possession of wealth 
frees a person from the need of having a useful em- 
ployment. Idlers fall out of taat contact with 
reality and that wholesome relat.on with mankind 
which true work brings toa man. In them also 
the waters of life grow stagnant and foul for want 
of natural stir and movement. The jungle en- 


XK. 


Origin of the 


N ALL sides, and from very different per- 
sons, we hear of the ‘‘ New Woman,’’ The 
term is by some used contemptuously, and by 
others spoken with respect; again, it is given 
merely as a designation, referring to a result of 
certain’ tendencies and methods, without the 
attempt to show that these are in themselves signs 
of progress or of decline. But the idea is certainly 
a prevalent one that woman, as woman, now occu- 
pies a position and wields an influence, in com- 
parison with, man as man, unknown in former 
days. 

There are’ some facts which, to the common 
mind, would seem to account for, if not to justify, 
the prevalent idea. Not only does a woman sit 
on the throne of the most progressive people of 
earth’s highest civilization, as Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, but, 
at the other extreme of the sweep of progress, the 
destinies of the most numerous, and most con- 
servative, and least progressive, of Oriental peoples 
are swayed by a woman, who holds her power by 
the force of an imperious will and a determined 
spirit,—the Empress Dowager of China. All the 
male rulers of the world do not even claim to num- 
ber among their peoples, if combined, so many 
persons as are the subjects of.this one wicked 
woman and of this one good one. And the mas- 
culine rulers have joined their forces in the hope 
that they can keep in check the one woman ruler 
who defied mankind as if she represented the 
scarlet woman of the Apocalypse. 

What a state of things! What are we coming 
to? At this rate it might seem that the question 
soon will be, ‘*‘ Has man any rights that woman— 
the New Woman—is bound to respect ?’’ Many 
seem to think that there was never before such a 
state of things, and that the ‘‘ New Woman ’’ of 
modern times is, in large measure, responsible for 
this. But is the New Woman, as seen in this 
light, a creature of our day of progress alone ? 
What say the facts of history as to this? The 
reigns of ‘‘ Bloody Mary,’’ and of ‘* Good Queen 
Bess ’’ in the ‘* Eiizabethan Age,’’ and of ‘* Good 
Queen Anne,’’ would seem to indicate that man 
did not always have everything his own way in 
our Mother England before Victoria came to the 
throne. 

Even in Oriental China, where woman has been 
supposed to have a subordinate place in comparison 
with the stronger sex, such prominence to women 
rulers as is now illustrated in China has been by 
no means unknown in the earlier ages of the 
world. Empress Wu Tsih-tien, or ‘‘ Empress 
Wu,’’ as she is called, widow of Kau-tsung, 
stands out in history among sovereigns. Even 
before her husband’s death she engrossed the 
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croaches on the seed field, the fair cities fall into 
decay, within us as well as outside us, through idle- 
ness, and false pride comes to sunder us from 
sympathy with our brethren. ‘‘ Behold,’’ says 
Ezekiel to Jerusalem, ‘‘ this was the iniquity of thy 
sister Sodom ;_ pride, fulness of bread, and pros- 
perous ease, was in her and in her daughters."’ 
It was these words that John B. Gough used to 
quote as a warning to America. 


ax 


New Woman 


whole management of affairs. She put to death 
those who opposed her will, including her sons and 
relatives. She assumed the titles of ‘*‘ Queen of 
Heaven,’’ ‘‘Holy and Divine’ Ruler,’’ ‘* Holy 
Mother,’’ and ‘‘ Divine Sovereign.'’ Her gen- 
erals extended the limits of the empire, and her 
officers carried into effect her orders to alleviate 
the miseries of the people. Her reign was a 
brilliant one, and she has been known in history 
as the ‘‘Catharine de Medici of China.’’ In 
that vast empire, at least, the ‘‘ New Woman"’ 
has not been so very new in the last thousand 
years. How has it been elsewhere ? 

In France, more than three centuries ago, the 
Catharine de Medici to whom the earlier famous 
or infamous Empress of China has been likened 
had rule and influence, and the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day, and the Palace of the Tuil- 
eries, are memorials of two sides of her feminine 
character. In Russia, almost two centuries ago, 
Catharine I, wife and successor of Peter the Great, 
manifested her ability in war and in diplomacy, 
even in comparison with her illustrious royal hus- 
band. Yet later, Catharine Ii of Russia was 
even more distinguished in her ability, and in the 
best and the worst sides of a woman's character. 
She had her weaker husband deposed, in ordcr 
that she might succeed him, and then she ruled 
with ability for good and evil. She was indeed a 
remarkable person for one of either sex. Lord 
Brougham says of her, ‘‘ Her capacity was of an 
exalted nature. ... There have been few abler 
monarchs in any part of the world, and the history 
of princes affords few examples of such talents and 
such force of character on a throne, perverted to 
the working of so much mischief.’’ 

Five centuries ago, Margaret, daughter -and 
successor of King Waldemar III of Denmark, and 
wife and successor of King Haquin of Norway, by 
her conquest in war with King Albert of Sweden 
became queen of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
She thus formed, and was the first ruler of, those 
three united kingdoms. She has been called the 
‘Sew mis of the North.’’ And, to go back to 
earlier ages, we find that the original Sémiramis 
—the Semiramis of the East—was a famous queen 
of Assyria, supposed to have reigned about 1250 
B.C., a builder of great cities, and the conqueror 
of large portions of Persia and Ethiopia. She 
stands out, in tradition at least, as transcending in 
ability and force any of the Assyrian kings who 
were brought into comparison with her. 

Again, yet earlier than the days of Semiramis of 
Assyria, it was formally decreed in Egypt, then 
the foremost kingdom of the earth in point of civ- 
ilization and refinement, that women were eligible 
to the throne, either as co-sovereigns with their 
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royal husbands or even as sole rulers. What a 
step that was supposed to be in that day! Per- 
haps the croakers and critics of then in the streets 
of Memphis and Thebes complained that the ‘‘ New 
Woman ’’ was crowding the older man into the 
background and corners of the busy world of that 
time. But even then the oldest statue or statues 
in existence were of the Prince Ra Hotep and 
the Lady Nefert, who ruled together before the 
builders of the Great Pyramid. And there were 
those, even in that day, who knew that what then 
seemed novel and radical, if not revolutionary, 
was not so very new, after all. At all events, the 
‘* New Woman ”’ did not originate so recently as 
thirty centuries before the Christian era. 


But time would fail us to tell of all the more 
famous women, of whose prominence and power 
among men and above men, on thrones of royalty 
and of love and of letters, we find record in secu- 
lar history, from Artemisia and Dido and Cleopa- 
tra and Zenobia to St. Monica and Paula and 
Olympias, down to Victoria Colonna and Madame 
Guion and Hannah More and Maria Edgeworth 
and Caroline Herschel and Fanny Mendelssohn 
and Dorothy Wordsworth and Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, and all the many whom the world did count 
worthy, according to its many and varying stan- 
dards. Let us turn from the secular record to 
the sacred, even though it is claimed by many 
that the Scriptures give but a minor and subordi- 
nate place to woman, and sanctions no attempt on 
her part to rule or teach. 

In the later New Testament days we find the 
woman Priscilla as one of those who improved and 
expanded the theology of the eloquent Apollos, 
when they ‘‘ expounded unto him the way of God 


more perfectly.’’ Paul names Priscilla as one of 


his ‘* helpers in Christ Jesus,’’ to whom not only 
he was ready to give thanks, but ‘‘also all the 
’ As Paul says that 
there was a church in her house, she may have 
been a teacher there as well as outside. Was 
Priscilla the or must we go 


back of her for the origin of the term ? 


churches of the Gentiles.’ 


‘* New Woman,’ 
Philip the evangelist ‘‘had four daughters, 
Possibly there 
were those who sometimes heard them prophesy- 


virgins, which did prophesy.’’ 


ing. Paul had a word of caution to Christian 
women who prayed or prophesied in public. He 
wanted them to keep their heads covered. In 


Oriental lands even men do that at the present 
time. Anna was a prophetess in the temple courts 
before the birth of Jesus, and she openly wel- 
comed him when his parents brought the Holy 
Child to the temple, and she foretold his wonder- 


tul work for Israel. 

Long before this, the prophet Joel. in Old Tes- 
that ir ‘he days of the 
of th ord’s people 
should prophesy under the guidauce of the Spirit 
of God. 


tament times, foretold 


Messiah the ‘‘ daughters ’’ 


Was this a foretelling of the coming of 
the ‘*‘ New Woman’’? No; we must go back 
of those days. The Queen of Sheba showed to 
advantage in her wisdom and her wealth, in the 
days of Solomon the wise and the magnificent. 
On the other hand, Jezebel and Athaliah acted 
like the ‘‘ New Woman '’’ possessed by the ‘‘ Old 
Boy.”’ Deborah was 
but a ruler and a leader in 
Israel,’’ and she directed 

Miriam, sister of Moses 


Huldah was a prophetess. 
not only a prophetess, 
‘*She judged 
its military movements. 


Israel. 
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and Aaron, led the praises of God’s people, — not 
in an enclosed choir, but openly before all,— 
when they were made God's witnesses before all 
the earth. Long afterwards, the prophet Micah 
tells of Miriam as one of God’s leaders in Israel. 
Miriam, as a woman whose voice was heard and 
whose power as a leader was felt by men, lived 
That is getting pretty 
well back in a search for the’ original 


thirty-five centuries ago. 
‘* New 
Woman.”’ 

Yet the ‘‘ New Woman ’’ did have an origin, 
but it was very early in the history of the human 


race. She was not born ; she just came, and that 


x 


NOTES ON 


Without the knowledge of Miss Frances Campbell 
Sparhawk, the book entitled ‘A Century of Dis- 
honor’’ was credited to her authorship in connection 
with Miss Sparhawk's article in The Sunday-School 
Times of January 12. of course, an 
obvious mistake, noticed, however, just too late to 
make the proper correction in that issue of the Times. 
It is well known that ‘A Century of Dishonor" is 
one of Helen Hunt Jackson's famous works, while 
others: af Miss Sparhawk's are ‘‘A Chronicle of 
lin order to forestall, 
as much as possible, the letters of correction that will 
surely come from careful readers, the correction is 
here made in this form. 


This was, 


Conguest’’ and ‘*Onogua."' 


XK 


Did Jesus Sink Under 
the Weight of the Cross ? 


It is never safe to say that a fact is ‘‘ undisputed."’ 
Even though it be a fact that ought not to be dis- 
puted, there is likely to be somebody who will dispute 
it. The trouble may be with the ‘‘somebody,"’ 
stead of with 


in- 
the fact. No Bible statement, no fact 
of history or science or logic, is free from challenge or 
Editors 


can testify, from their editorial experience, as to the 


discussion while human, nature is as it is. 
truth on this point. It was brought up recently by 
the Fditor's unguarded incidental statement in these 
columns that the ‘‘ sinking [of jesus] under the weight 
of the cross on his way to Calvary’’ was an ‘ undis- 
puted record.,"’ 
by somebody. Moreover, there is often a fair ground 
of dispute as to what is the record. It this 
The Editor has already admitted this. And 
Nebraska 
thinks 
Yet those facts are neither 


He says kindly : 


Of course, every record is disputed 


is so in 
case. 
now a very kindly correspondent from 
suggests certain Bible facts 
conclusive on the point. 


which he are 


indisputable nor undisputed. 


You have my profound sympathy when so bitterly assailed 
by critics, for, as a rule, | find that you are correct, and | bank 
largely on your opinion. 
of November 3, your mistake in using the word ‘* undisputed," 
and intended saying nothing about it. I have asked more 
than a score of Bible students the same question that your 
Columbia correspondent asked in Notes on Open Letters of 
December 22, receiving practically the same result,—no defi- 
nite answer. Now, in all kindness, permit me to say to you 
and your readers that God's Word does dispute it, notwith- 
standing that commentators, and General Lew Wallace in 
** Ben Hur,"’ and many others, do claim that Jesus broke down 
under the cross. We learn from Hebrews 12 
which 


I noticed, in Notes on Open Letters 


2 that Jesus 


‘‘endured the cross," according to Webster's defini- 
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was like her. She first appeared in Eden. Adam 
had been alone there. God saw that it was not 
best for man to be alone. Therefore he made a 
woman, as the crowning act of creation. Adam 
went to sleep in Eden. When he fell asleep there 
was no woman in the world. When he woke up, 
Eve was by his side. ‘‘ And the man said, This 
is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh: 
she shall be called Woman, because she was taken 
And that was the origin of the 
She has 
sight since then, and we have reason to be grate- 
ful that this is so. 


out of man.’’ 


‘* New Woman.’’ never been out of 


K” 








tion, “ 
the cross, but was, and is, able, not only to bear his own bur- 
dens, but also the burdens of all who come unto God by him. 
The Scriptures represent Jesus as having all power, and he 
demonstrated it by laying down his life and taking it again. 
Another popular error in connection with this narrative is that 
Jesus bore the cross the first part of the journey, until coming 
out of the city, when he broke down; then they compelled 
Simon to bear it, after Jesus had borne it thus far. If you 
will notice that Matthew, Mark, and Luke agree that it was 
on coming out of the judgment hall that the soldiers laid hold 
of Simon, who was passing by, coming out of the country, 
compelling him to bear the cross after Jesus, not after jesus 
had it, but following after, 
Golgotha, or place of a skull. And John 19: 17, relating the 
same incident, says of Jesus, ‘‘ He, bearing his cross, went 
forth into the place of a skull.'’ Hence we learn from God's 
recorded truth that Simon bore the cross the first part of the 


endured,'’ proves that Jesus did not break down under 


borne or behind Jesus unto 


way uwxto Golgotha, and Jesus bore it the last part, ‘w/o the 
place where they crucified him, and that he did not break 


down under but “ endured the cross."’ 


While the kind spirit of these comments is recog- 
nized and acknowledged, it cannot be admitted that 
any single point in discussion is settled by the texts 
in the 
original Greek, in Hebrews 12 : 2, clearly do not even 


referred to. The words ‘‘ endured the cross,’’ 


suggest the carrying the wood of the cross ‘They 
have to do with the fact of crucifixion, with its shame 
and suffering. Whatever Webster's Dictionary may say 
on the subject, scholars familiar with the Greek agree 
as to this. So as to the place where Simon of Cyrene 
was impressed for the carrying of the cross,—in view 
of all that is recorded in the four Gospels, and of 
what is known as to the customs of that day, it seems 
that it was near the gate of the city where Simon was 
coming in from the country. A reference to the more 
caretul lives of Christ will show the reasons for be- 
lieving this to be the fact, and it is unnecessary to give 
them here. Moreover, the record in the second Gos- 
pel (Mark 15 
It is said that on starting toward the place of cruci- 


: 20, 21) is suggestive on this subject. 


fixion with Jesus, ‘‘they 4ad him out to crucify 
him,"’ 
‘*they dring him [Jesus] unto the place Golgotha."’ 


but at the point where Simon is impressed 


Edersheim thinks that in the Greek this change of 
words suggests, even though it does not prove, that 
Jesus had to be helped on the last half of the weary 
As has been said, the understanding, by 
Christians generally, of the gospel record and of the 


journey. 


tradition, has been for centuries that it was because 
Jesus sank under the weight of his cross that it was 
laid 
this belief, it cannot properly besaid that it is 


on Simon. While nothing in the record forbids 
‘*un- 


disputed,’’ 
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Lesson 6. February 10. Parable of the Talents 


Matt. 25 : 14-30. (Read Matt. 25 : 14-46.) Memory verses: 20, 21 





Golden Text: So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.—Rom. 14: 12 


COMMON VERSION 


14 ¢ For fhe kingdom of heaven is asa 
man travelling into a far country, who called 
his own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

15 And unto one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one; to every 
man according to his several ability ; and 
straightway took his journey. 

16 Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and 
made them other five talents. 

17 And likewise he that Aad received two, 
he also gained other two. 

18 But he that had received one went and 
digged in the earth, and hid his lord's money. 

19 After a long time the lord of those ser- 
vants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 

20 And so he that had received five talents 
came and brought other five talents, saying, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents : 
behold, i have gained beside them five talents 
more. 

21 His lord said unto him, Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
aithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. 

22 Hie also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me two talents: behold, [ have gained two 


14 For if ts as when a 


15 and delivered unto them his goods. 


16 journey. 
17 and made other five talents. 
18 other two. 


I 


21 have gained other five talents. 


REVISED VERSION 


man, going into 
called his own ! servants, 
And 
unto one he gave five talents, to another 
two, to another one ; to each according to 
his several ability; and he went on his 
Straightway he that received the 
five talents went and traded with them, 
In like man- 
ner he also that received the two gained 
But he that received the one 
went away and digged in the earth, and 
hid his lord's money. Now after a long 
time the lord of those 'servants cometh, 


another country, 


=) 


20 and maketh a reckoning with them. And 


he that received the five talents came and 
brought other five talents, saying, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me five talents : lo, I 
His lord 
said unto him, Well done, good and faith- 
ful ?servant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will set thee over many things : 


22 enter thou into the joy of thy lord. And 


he also that received the two talents came 
and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me 


COMMON VERSION 


23 His lord said unto him, Well done, good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. 


24 Then he which had received the’ one 
talent came and said, Lord, I- knew thee that 
thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast 
not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strewed : 

25 And I was afraid, and went and hid thy 
talent in the earth : lo, there thou hast that is 
thine. 

26 His lord answered and said unto him, 
Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest 
that I reap where I sowed not, and gather 
where I have not strewed : 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money to the exchangers, and ‘hen at my 
coming I should have received mine own with 
usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent from him, and 
give i¢ unto him which hath ten talents. 

29 For unto every one that hath shall be 
iven, and he shall have abundance: but 
rom him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. 

30 And cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


Gr. bond-servants 


REVISED VERSION 


23 talents. His lord said unto him, Well 
done, good and faithful *servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
set thee over many things: enter thou into 


24 the joy of thy lord. And he also that had 
received the one talent came and said, 
Lord, | knew thee that thou art a hard 


man, reaping where thou didst not sow, 
and gathering where thou didst not scatter : 
25 and I was afraid, and went away and hid 
thy talent in the earth : lo, thou hast thine 
26 own. But his lord answered and said unto 
him, Thou wicked and slothful * servant, 
thou knewest that I reap where I sowed 
not, and gather where I did not scatter ; 
27 thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money to the bankers, and at my coming I 
should have received back mine own with 
28 interest. ‘lake ye away therefore the talent 
from him, and give it unto him that hath 
29 the ten talents. For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance : but from him that hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be taken 
30 away. And cast ye out the unprofitable 
servant into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and gnashing ot teeth. 







































other talents beside them. two talents. ‘c, | have gained other two 
% * % 
6. The Reward of Pidelity : 
Lesson Calendar Well done. ... 1 wiil set thee over (21). 
First Quarter, 1901 Buildeth . . . gold, silver. . . . Reccive a reward (1 Cor. 
3 : 12-14). 
1. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethamy .... . Matt. 26: 6-16 : : ' a e : 
by st > “Jae Triumphai Entry Pa2i%s Matt. ex: s-19 Faithful unto death, .. . the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 
3. January 20,—Greeks Seeking Jesus ....... John 12 : 20-33 9, The Penalty of Neglect: 
. anuary 27.—Christ Silences the Pharisees. . . . Matt. 22 : 34-46 Tak th A y 
‘ebruary 3.—Parabie of the Ten Virgins. . . . . Matt. 25: 1-13 ake... therefore the talent from him (28). 
8. February 10.—Parable <{ the Talents . man - eS 14°30 Branch... that beareth not fruit. . . taketh it away (John 
& emer 17. on + Supper eesooses Hy = : 4 3% ts : 2). 
ebruary 24.—JjJesus in Gethsemane ....... ~ry : ‘ it j , , . 
March sel MeieMeee <4: 6. «ss «meee John > Hew Bringeth uot torth good fruit is hewn down (Matt. 3 : 10) 
a March ro, WR jon and Caiavhas cor bce aa: 
a1. Marck 27-— ys ans’Piemvwe . 1. we ecco ses @ - Luke 23 : 12-20 
12. March 24.—jesus Gracified and Buried. ..... Luke 23 : 35-53 
33. March 31.—Review. 


a. 
International Home Readings 


MoON.—Matt. 25 

TUES.— Matt. 25 

WED.—Luxe Ig : 
THURS. — Matt. 21 


: 14-3¢. Parable of ihe talents. 
: 31-46. Judgment. 

12-27. arable or the pounds. 
: 33-43. Unfaithful. 
Fri.—Luke 12 : 41-48. Faithful and wise. 
SAT.—Rom. 12: 1-13. Responsibility for gifts. 
SUN.—2 Tim. 4° 1-8. Reward of faithfulness. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading 4<<ociaiion 
< 


The Master, not the man, must measure the abiiity. 
on od 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Concerning Opportunity 

8. The Giver of Opportunity : 

A man, going into another country (14). 
Who maketh thee to differ? (1 Cor. 4 : 7.) 
Every good gift . . . from the Father of fights (Jas. r: 
2. The Possessors of Onvortunity : 

His goods to each according to... ability (14, 1g). 
Some, . . . apostles ; and some, prophets (Eph. 4 : rr). 
Gifts differing according to the grace (Rom. 12 : 6). 
3- The Use of Opportunity : 

Hie tha received... went and traded (16, 17). 
Required in stewards, .. . be found faithful (1 Cor. 4 :-2). 
It is God which worketh in you (Phil. 2 : 13). 
4- The Negi ct of Opportunity : 

That received one... hid his lord's money (18). 
Slack in his work . . . brother to him that is a destroyer (Prov. 


: £7). 


18 : 9). 
Will not work, neitherJet him eat (2 Thess. 3 : To). 
5- The Day of Reckoning: 
After a long time the lord, ... reckoning (19). 


The harvest is the end of the world (Matt. 13 : 39). 
We shall all stand before the judgment-seat (Rom. 14 “°10) 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Of the American New Testament Revision Committee 


HIS lesson immediately followed the last, being 
part of the same discourse. 
PLACE. —On the Mount of Olives, probably oppo- 
site to the temple. 


2Gr. bond-servant 


TrmE.—On Tuesday evening, the 12th of Nisan, 
equivalent to April 4, year of Rome 783 ; that is, 
A.D. 30. 

The parable of the pounds is similar to, but distinct 
from, this one. The points of difference are indi- 
cated in the Critical Notes. 


% 
Critical Notes 


Verse 14.—For it is as; The subject implied 
‘«the kingdom of heaven,'’ as the italics in the Au- 
thorized Version indicate.—A man; A man of wealth, 
not a ‘‘nobleman,’’ as in the other varable.— Going 
ttc anothes country: ‘*tar country’’ is incorrect 
here, correct in Luke.—/A/is own servants. Not 
some of them, as in Luke.—//is goods: All his 
property ; in the other case a small sum was cn- 
trusted. This difference suggests the leading is- 
tinction between the ; aiabies, —the represents 
faithtulness in a little as a test; this, faitntuiness in 
administering large possessions during the absence of 
their owner. 

Verse 15.—Five talents: This ‘‘ talent’’ was worth 
about a thousand dollars, —a iarge sum in those days 
— To each according to his several ability : 
to this parable (comp. on v. 14). 

Verse 17.—/n like manner also: ‘ Likewise"’ is 
the usual rendering of another term. ‘'Also’’ is 
omitted by some ancient authorities. 

Verse 18.— Zhe one: 


mot a> 
entrees 


Peculiar 


The article is used through- 
out with the number of the iaients.— Digged tn the 
earth: \n the other parable the ‘‘ pound ”’ 
up in a napkin,"’ 
hidden thus. 

Verse 19.—A/fter a long time ; The best authorities 
put ‘‘long’’ in emphatic position ; this is significant. 
—Maketh a reckoning with them: A \iteral render- 
ing. In Luke no mention is made of the servants’ 
business until the interview with the returned king. 
‘* Reckoning'’ is in emphatic position in the best 
In Luke the phrase is different. 

Verse 20.—Other five talents: Literal ; ‘‘ beside 
them’ is not-well. attested. here or in verse 22.. In 


was ‘‘laid 
but a talent was too large to be 


authorities. 
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this parable the gain is proportioned (o tne trust ; not 
so in the parable of the pounds. 

21.—/ will set thee things : 
is borrowed from the thought of 


Verse over 
‘* Make thee ruler’’ 


the other parable, where the king places his tested 


many 


servants in official position. — ater thou into the joy 
of thy lord: Peculiar to this parable. Verses 22 and 
23 correspond exactly with verses 20 and 21, except 
in the omission of ‘' received,’’ according to the best 
authorities. 

Verse 24.—And he also that had received the one 
talent: 
Greek.—A hard man: 
several other points of difference in the respective re- 


-*Then’’ is incorrect; ‘‘also'' occurs in the 


Luke, ‘‘austere.’’ ‘There are 
plies of the unfaithful servants. —Dédst no/ sow . 
didst not scatter; The tenses are thus properly ren- 
dered ; ‘‘scatter'’ is the usual rendering of the second 
verb. 

Verse 25.—Went away: 
Quite exact ; the Authorized Version, by supplying 


Literal. — 7hine own: 


several words, detracts from the terseness of the inso- 
lent reply. 

Verse 26.— Thou wicked and slothful servant: This 
servant had been entrusted with a sum that would call 
for diligence ; hence ‘slothful’’ occurs here ; Luke 
pretixes, ‘‘ Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee.’’ 


<0 
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Verse 27.— Bankers: Literal ; in Luke, ‘‘ bank.’’ 
—Received back: More exact than ‘received.'’— 
Interest: ‘* Usury"’ has now a bad sense not sug- 
gested here. 

Verse 28.— Zake ye away: As the verb is the same 
as in verse 29, ‘‘away’’ is properly inserted. The 
objection raised in the narrative of Luke is omitted 
here. 

Verse 29. — Unto every one that hath staf be given: 
Here the language of a rich man, but the same prin- 
ciple is announced by our Lord in connection with 
the discourse in parables (Matt. 13:12; Mark 4: 
25; Luke 8: 18). It is the essential principle of 
growth, whether in spiritual or temporal things. The 
second half of the verse gives the inevitable principle 
of decay. 

Verse 30.—The close of the parable in Luke is dif- 
ferent, referring to the punishment on the opponents 
of the nobleman who had received the kingdom ; 
here the punishment of the unprofitable servant is 
there shall be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth: The article occurs 
before ‘‘ gnashing’’ in the Greek, and the American 
Revisers would restore it. Certain and fearful pun- 
ishment is thus figuratively represented (comp. chap. 
8:12; 13:42, 50; 22:13; 24:51; Luke 13: 28). 


depicted.— Zhe outer darkness : 


a 


Diversities of Gifts, but the Same Reward 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Manchester, England 


HE likeness between this parable and that of the 
pounds should not obscure their fundamental 
difference. In that, varying diligence in the use of 
an identical gift results in varying rewards ; in this, 
equal diligence in the use of varying gifts results in 
The two 
complete This 
parable has two parts,—the 


the same _ reward. 


each other. 


Our 
powers for service follow the line of our characters, as 


natural capacities and in his measure of faith. 
modified by our faith. Jesus gives, not arbitrarily, 
but according to the receptive power of each, and that 
receptive power is largely determined by ourselves. 
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smallest of us is too great to be treated only as a 
means to an end, the greatest is too small to be 
treated only as an end in himself. We have that we 
The diligence may be as great in the 
As 
much business faculty (or perhaps more) went to get 


may impart. 
use of the smaller as of the greater endowment. 


a hundred per cent out of two talents as to get it out 
of five. It is not the actual magnitude of service, as 
the vulgar world counts magnitudes, that enters into 
Heaven's reckoning, but the motives and the dili- 
gence. Each man is rewarded ‘according to his 
own labor,”’ 
cess. Observe, too, that use increases the talents. 
The results on others of faithful service do not come 
into view here, but the results on ourselves. The 
capital was doubled. We increase our gifts by using 
‘« There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth,"’ 
’’ is the truer word than ‘ yet."’ 


not according to his brilliancy or suc- 


them. 
and ‘‘ therefore 

(3.) Zhe rewards. The foremost of these is, as it 
ever must be, the Lord’s approbation. Praise from 
Christ's lips is praise worth having, worth living for, 
worth dying for. It is given in no stinted ‘measure, 
and what calls it forth is faithfulness, 
is not empty breath. in the new au- 
thority and enlarged field for faithfulness granted to 
him who has been learning how to rule by serving, 
and developing capacity for loftier work by toil in the 
He does not cease to be his 


Christ's praise 
It takes form 


narrow sphere of earth. 
Lord's servant because he is set over many things. It 
is a delegated sway that he exercises. It is not for us 
to know now what increase of faculty or what enlarge- 
ment of sphere is dimly held forth for our hope in 
these wonderful words. As earth is a speck com- 
pared with the sun, so our largest fields of service 
here shrink to nothing when measured against the 
amplitude of the broad lands that we shall then have 
to till and govern. Is entrance into the joy of the 
Lord an additional reward or a farther explanation ot 
the nature of the promised rule ? 


but svrely also more than it only. 


Possibly the latter, 
Christ's joy is not 
only that of his accomplished 





of the faithful 
vants, and the punishment 
of the slothful one. 

1. ‘After long time.'’ 
Then Jesus gave plain inti- 
mation that his coming again 
was not to be soon, and by 


reward ser- 


anticipation damped down 
the excited hopes, not only 
of that, but of every genera- 
There 
for 


tion of disciples. is 
be a reckoning 


while 


his 
they 
into con- 


to 
servants, and, 
‘*shall not 
demnation, 
appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ.'"" We have 
to note (1) the gifts, (2) the 
use made of them, (3) the 
rewards. 

(1.) The gifts. A talent 
was a great sum. Its em- 
ployment here suggests 
Christ’s sense of the great- 
ness of the capacities be- 
stowed by him on his ser- 


come 


they must ‘‘all 











The Mount of Olives, as seen from Jerusalem. 


work, nor of his sovereign 
rule, but springs from his 
nature, as fragrance from a 
flower, and his servants 
share in all the infinite 
blessedness of his perfect 
character and _ ineffable 


communion with the Father. 
These three phases, then, of 
the rewards, identical, 
of 
gifts, if there has been equal 
faithfulness 


tration. 


are 


whatever the amount 
in their adminis- 
The most slenderly 
will penetrate 
far into the splendor of the 


endowed as 


glory as the most richly 
gifted, if his diligence in 
using his slender gift has 


been as great. 
2. Large 
may tempt to display, small 
It 
the one- 


endowments 


indolence. 
that 
servant 


ones tempt to 
is significant 
talented the 
‘‘slothful’’ one, and that it 
is he who has dark thoughts 
as to his Lord's character. 


1S 





vants. These are not only, 
nor chiefly, their natural 
endowments, but rather such 
endowments heightened into what Paul calls ‘‘ char- 
isms,’” or gifts of grace by the Holy Spirit's working ; 
and they include all the blessed inward results of 
faith, all the communications of divine life which fit 
a man to do Christ's work. These gifts vary accord- 
ing to ‘‘each man’s several ability,’’ as shown in his 


The earthen vessels differ in size, and the measure of 
oil poured in differs accordingly, but we can enlarge 
or diminish the size. 

(2.) The use. 
that is to say, no Christian receives any gifts, either 
The 


The talents are given for trading ; 


natural or spiritual, for his own behoof only. 





The inexorable demands of 
duty look more formidable to 
him, because he feels less 
power to discharge them. 
God demands so much ! 


‘‘I can do so little, and 
Surely I live under a hard 
taskmaster. If I only had five talents, like my neigh- 
bor, how diligent I should be !"’ The consciousness 
of small gifts leads to misconceptions of God, and 


these lead to paralyzed energy. The joyful recogni- 
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tion of God as the giving God, who begins by sowing, 
and never asks for a harvest where he has not scat- 
tered the seed, is the true spring of abundant service. 
Fear arrests, but love stimulates. Slave labor is lazy. 

The Lord’s answer is partly addressed to the ser- 
vant, and partly to certain unnamed ‘‘assessors'’ 
who carry out his orders. To the servant he speaks, 
disclosing his character in two solemn words of re- 
buke. He has been trying to make himself out pru- 
dent, and careful of his talent ; a scathing light now 
falls on him, and he stands revealed to himself and 
others as ‘‘ wicked and slothful.'’ The decent veil is 
plucked away, the excuse shrivels up, and his ugli- 
ness is naked. The secrets of the heart will be laid 
Are we to give any special meaning to the 
Lord’s suggestion of banking the one talent? If so, 
it may point to the wisdom of the less gifted associ- 
ating themselves with others in service. It is not 
for every Christian to pursue an ‘‘ original "’ or inde- 
pendent line of work ; we cannot all hold ourselves 
erect and alone. Slightly built houses should stand 
Some of us must either work along with 
And what is to be said of the 
strange command to take the talent from him and 
give it to the ten-talented servant? ‘The former part 
is plain enough, for unused gifts do perish, and, 
though a talent of gold might lie long hid, and not 
rust or waste, our buried talents, when dug up, will 


bare. 


in rows. 


others or not at all. 


have lost bulk and lustre, or will have disappeared alto- 
gether, leaving an empty napkin. Not only is there 
thus natural waste, but also judicial deprivation. 
And, on the other hand, faithful use of what-we have 
increases capacity. There are gifts that perish with 
and are that grow thereby. 
Stripped of what he had, the servant who is ‘un- 
profitable’’ because he is ‘‘wicked and slothful’’ 


passes into a dark region, of which the only charac- 


using, there others 


teristic that is plain through the gloom is ‘‘ weeping 
and gnashing of teeth."' 
~ 


There is too much pickled genius in the world. 
ad 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Constantinople 


_ ALLED His Own SERVANTS, AND DELIVERED 

UNTO THEM HIS Goops.''—Oriental life, even 
at the present day, furnishes not a few examples of 
men in high official position who, from obscure 
origin, have made their first start upon a successful 
career by being entrusted as servants with the admin- 
istration of the property of an absent master. 
been found «faithful in a few things,’’ they have 
been rewarded by the returning master in being made 


‘‘ruler over many things,'’ 


Having 


until they may even have 
attained the dignity of a cabinet minister. 

It frequently happens to men of wealth and influ- 
ence to be hastily summoned to go to some distant 
part of the empire upon a confidential mission requir- 
ing a prolonged absence from home. It may be also 
that, through personal jealousy and intrigue of an 
enemy, the rich man has been appointed to the gov- 
ernorship of a distant province ostensibly as an honor, 
but really as an exile in order to get him out of the way. 
The order is imperative, and very little time is given him 
for preparation. Under such circumstances, the only 
persons whom he can trust to look after his interests 
are his own servants. Some of them, perhaps, have 
been born in his house, and they understand the 
position of his affairs as well as he does himself. 
When, after a long absence, he is permitted to return 
home and resume the management of his own affairs 
by *‘making a reckoning'’ with those servants, it is 
not an uncommon thing for him to find that his prop- 
erty has been wisely and faithfully administered. 
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‘*THou OUGHTEST. .. TO HAVE PuT My 
TO THE BANKERS, AND AT MY COMING | 
HAVE RECEIVED BACK MINE OWN WITH INTEREST."' 
—The business of banker, although frequently com- 
bined with that of money-changer, was of a more 
extended kind. It involved the borrewing and lend- 
ing of money, and the placing of money at interest 
for other parties, and the collection of debts of various 
kinds. One of the great commercial evils in the East 
at the present day is the ruinous rate of interest at 
which money is frequently loaned. 


MONEY 
SHOULD 


I have heard of 
three and even four per cent a month having been 
paid. In this way capital is rapidly consumed, and 
the borrower becomes the slave of the\lender. We 
cannot think that usury of this kind is encouraged in 
this parable ; only that the general fact is inculcated 
that howsoever small the sum entrusted to him, even 
the man of the smallest ability ought to find some 
means of employing it to the profit of his master. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


VERY one has more or less talents. If it were 
suggested that we had none, the felt insuit is 
proof that we believe that we have them. 
2. Our original capital of various abilities was a 
We did 
where we should be born, in what age, of what race, 


boon, not our acquisition. not determine 
with what might of heredity, under what possibilities 
of early culture. 
gift. 


All of these valued things were a 
Any one born in the United States has, in 
these respects, ten talents. 

This re- 
sponsibility is not only for original gifts, but for their 
improvement. This 


3. Hence we are under responsibility. 


universe is constructed on the 
principle of development. There is in everything a 
tendency to rise in the scale of being. Rock becomes 
soil; soil, vegetable growth, flowers, fruit. 
life We 


facts, not the process. Man has not less responsibil- 


Animal 


advances from amoeba to man. state the 
ity, but more, because more largely endowed. One 
cannot defeat the design of creation in himself and 
be guiltless. 


ready (v. 19). 


The reckoning comes, and he must be 


4. Rewards are not based on ability, but on fidel- 
ity. The gainer of five talents and of two receives the 
same approval,—‘‘enter into the joy of thy lord’’ 
(vs. 21, 23). 
imprisoned to serve Madame Guyon, has as sweet 
approval from God as the famous mistress. 

5. Talents, faculties, unused are taken away (v. 28). 
Mammoth Cave fishes have no sight. 
ion, unused, perishes, Ability to perceive the things 
of God, and man’s relation to him, is accounted fool- 
ishness to the merely natural man. He even judges 
severely the one whose favor gave him talents and 
opportunities (v. 24). 


The maidservant La Gautiere, willingly 


Spiritual vis- 


Zealous as we are to improve 
our powers of body, mind, memory, will, more zeal- 
ous should we be to develop our spiritual powers. 
‘Open thou mine eyes, that | may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law.’ The eyes of our understand- 
ing being enlightened, we may know (Eph. 1 : 18). 
4 


Every man must make up his mind to two tnings: 
First, that he can do but little; and, second, to do it. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


O EACH according to his several ability (v. 15). 

I confess to finding it hard to accept this as the 

real principle by which the gifts of life are distributed. 
Sometimes (and often) it looks as if they had been 
divided arbitrarily, as if the great Giver had perhaps 


thrown them out as we do corn to chickens. But 
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whatever may be the fact about the ‘ principle of dis- 
tribution,"’ one thing is certain,—that to believe that 
it was founded on love is the only way in which to 
attain peace of mind. When we begin to affirm that 
God ought to have given, or might have given, us 
more of these gifts of life than he has, we begin to be 
filled with bitterness. ‘‘ Why did he not add six 
inches to my stature ?'’ says little ‘‘ sawed-off’’ Tom- 
mie. ‘* Why did he not give me black hair instead 
of red? Good lungs instead of bad?’’ And so 
complaining at the Giver of all gifts, the heart rankles, 
and turns to gall. Try, then (even though you can- 
not make it seem explicable and reasonable), to 
believe that these gifts have been distributed accord- 
ing to some principle which was good and wise. 
Believe that you have been given all that you could 
handle wisely and well. Force yourself to this. 
Cherish it day by day, and you will be happy even if 
you do not understand. 

Traded with them, ... digged in the earth (vs. 
16-18). Here you see a picture of the two classes of 
people into which the world is divided,—the doers 
and the don’t-ers. These are the only two possible 
ways to treat the gifts of life. We can trade with 
I see little Bill and his 
Both are on their way to the garden. 


them, or we can bury them. 
dog Carlo, 
Little Bill has a potato in his hand, and Carlo a bone 
in his mouth. Both of them are digging holes in the 
soft soil of the garden. Little Bill is up bright and 
early every morning, and runs out to examine the 
place where he has concealed a living thing. In a 
week it has burst through the soil; in three months 
he finds a half-peck of potatoes in the ground, Carlo 
sneaks around the place in which he has hidden his 
bone, growls when another dog approaches, and at 
the end of a week he unearths it, only to find the 
same old bone a little harder, a little dryer, and a 
little less meaty than before. Now | say that some 
men are like the potato and some are like the bone. 
rhe first trade with their powers, they use them, are 
full of life and hope, and at last have splendid frui- 
tions ; but the others are poorer and meaner every 
One is animated by 

the other, by fear and distrust. 


the 


day. hope and confidence ; 


‘*] was afraid,"’ said 
one talent. 


man with It is fear that paralyzes 


industry and endeavor. Believe in your talents, be- 


lieve in the laws of life, believe in the God who 


bestows it. 
The 
approbation of those we love and respect is the most 


Well done, good and faithful servant (v. 23). 
substantial reward of life. It is better than posses- 


sion 


of the treasures we accumulate or the influence 


we acquire. The smile on the Jips of mother, sister, 
or wife ; the hand-shake of father, brother, friend ; 
the spoken or unspoken ‘‘ well done,''—what can be 
sweeter than this? Wait! Perhaps consciousness of 
the ability to do it again is the best of all. It is not 
the talents, but the power to gain more, that is the 
noblest fruit of life's endeavor. 
struggle ? 


Is it not worth the 
To know that in any sphere of existence 
to which we may be translated we have acquired the 
power to do our duty ! 

For unto every one that hath shall be given (v. 29). 
Nothing gives me such satisfaction as to discover a 
universal law of life. When a man casts about until 
he finds an invariable principle which governs exist- 
ence,—a principle that neither one man nor a million 
together can break any more than they can break the 
law of gravity,—I say that he has found something 
worth while. This is such a law,—‘‘To every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.’’ 
last. 


Here is a solid foundation at 
There are many things about life you may not 
know, but this you can. 
will be true. 


Always and everywhere this 
Wealth, fortune, power, friends, influ- 
ence, everything, gathers to him that ‘‘ hath,"’ just as 


water flows into basins. Wealth, fortune, influence, 








power, friends, everything, drifts away from him who 
has not, just as all living things die and blow away 
from desert sands. You cannot break this law, you 
cannot escape its operation. 
There shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth 
(v. 30). This is serious business. We might err if 
we tried to say too much about it, so far as the other 
world is concerned. But, with regard to this world, 
any man who has seen life knows that all the unprofit- 
‘able people in it land, at the last, in this mental con- 
dition of either wailing over their troubles or gnashing 
their teeth at their misfortune. Weepers and gnash- 
ers,-—one or the other of these two you will become, 
if you do not obey this law. Every time you meet a 
‘‘weeper’’ or a ‘‘gnasher,’’ be sure that some- 
where along the journey of life there was a hole 
which he digged, and in which he buried his talents. 


al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. See, a man is about to start on his 
I see him with all things ready, talking to 
Who are these men? What is he giving 
How many talents does ine give to the 


journey. 

three men. 
to them ? 
first? How many to the second ? 
third 2? What did the first and second do with their 
talents ? How much did the first gain? 
the second? What did the third one do with his 
When the master came back, what did the 


How many to the 
How much 


talent ? 

first servant say to him? 

What did the second servant say? Give the master's 

answer. Now what did the third servant say? (Get 

some teacher to give this, as the answer is rather too 

long for the school to give.) Was this excuse of the 
. third man good ¢ . What was done to him ? 

Now this parable has much to do with us. In the 
first place, let us find whether God has given us any 
talents to use for him. Now let the superintendent 
ask of one and another what things we have that are 
truly ‘‘talents.'" Draw out such things as time, 
money, education, heaith, mental power, and the 
like. As < the school what these are given to us tor. 
Now put.«n the boara the word Tale ts. Uncer it, 
the words May Be. Th- in very laige letters, the 
word Used. ‘Yes, that‘s .p* «>: io which the first 
and second servant dia wiih their talents. But the 
third one left his talent unused. Ada tie ietters Un. 
But there is a worse way in which to use talents even 
than that. Can any ot you think what that way is? 
It is to abuse them. Now add the letters Ab. See, 
then, the three ways in which we may use the talents 
that God has given us. How are you going to use 
those tha: God has entrusted to your Let us hope 
that it is this way : Wipe out the letters Un, Ab, and 
change ail so that it reads now, My Talents Mu.; 
Be Used for God. 


- 


Give the master's reply. 





TALENTS MAY BE 


| as OED 


- 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to *‘ Bible Songs *’) 








Psalm 24 : 1-6. 


(3t : 1-3.) 
Psalm 112 : I-10. 


** A charge to keep I have." 
* We'll work till Jesus comes." 
** Work, for the night is coming." 


‘When Jesus comes to reward his ser- (162 : 1-6.) 

vants.** Psalm 145 : 1§-21. 
‘ Thy kingdom come, O God !"" (215 : rr-16.) 
** Where hast thou gleaned to-day ?"’ Psalm 119 : 33-40. 
** So let our lips and lives express.”’ (173 : 25-30.) 


“To the work! to the work! we are ser- Psalm ror : 1-6. 
vants of God.” (142 : 1-4.) 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells - 


HAT is your capital? Nothing? How about 
your hands? brain? tongue? feet? friends ? 
education? ancestry ? Our lesson to-day is about the 
use of capital. 
There are three scenes. John, tell about the first 
scene. (Thedivision.) Ed, relate the’second scene. 


(The use.) Arthur, give us the conclusion. (The 
reports and awards. ) 
First, let us remove possible perplexities. Why 


are not all the servants represented as receiving equal 
sums ? (Because men have not equal abilities.) Why 
is it the man of one talent, rather than the others, 
that is represented as burying his capital ? (Mediocre 
people are least likely to make the most of them- 
selves.) Why was the same praise given to the first 
and second servants? (Both did their best.) The 
third servant hid his talent, because he was “ afraid."’ 
Afraid of what? (Of losing it.) Why did the master 
seem to accept the unflattering portrait? Why was 


a 
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not the talent divided between the faithful serv.nts ? 
(The first one was better able to use it) Why was 
the unprofitable servant so severely punished? (He 
was sent to the place for which he had fitted himself.) 

Are you worrying to know whether you are a man 
of one, two, or five talents? What difference does 
that make ? 

Now as to burying our talents. How is it done? 
(False modesty, misuse of time, low ambitions, un- 
worthy friendships, shirking.) What is the only way 
to discover whether you have ability? (Attempt.) 
And if you do mot use the powers you have—? 

Finally, the interest. How did Franklin obtain 
his learning? and Edison his skill? and Phillips 
Brooks his spiritual insight? How can we make sure 
of growth? What is the chief incentive, after all ? 
(To please God.) And the chief reward therefore ? 
(His ‘‘Well done’’). May that be the reward of 
each one of you ! 

% 


Serve God with your one dollar now, 0 you may 
never get two to give him. 


a 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Ve.la, Massachusetts 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Ciementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and 
Enemies. 
ll, Lesson Truth: Responsibility is accordisz to 
Opportunity. 
Ili. Gelden Text: So then every one of us shalk give 
account of himself to God.—Rom. 14 : 12. 
IV. Results Sought : 
1. A sense of responsibility. 
z. Right use of God's gifts. 
3. Improvement in the use of God's gifts. 
V. Starting-Points : 
1. Care of the baby. 
2 Care of pets or a garden patch 
3. Duties in the home. 
4. Story of Miriam. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

{Under IV and Y various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
tated. From these, teachers are expected to select suck as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI and VI! is illus- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes 
are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but 
not always elaborating the details.]} 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Do you like to be trusted? Did you ever have 
anything very responsible to do? ‘Did mother ever 
give you charge of the baby, or leave you to take 
care of the house? I heard of a boy whose name is 
Fred, who was left in charge of the house and the 
garden. After his mother had gone away, instead of 
staying and looking after things, he went off to play 
with the other boys. While he was gone, the cow 
pushed the garden gate open, ate up most of the 
cabbage plants, and tramped all over the flower-beds. 
Fred was not faithful, and his mother could not trust 
him again for a while. 

2. THe Lesson Story. ; 

Our Bibie story to-day is about some men whe had 
sémething given them to take care of. 
how they did it. 


Let us see 


Once upon a time, a rich man who was going on a 
long journey calied his servants to him, and gave 
them each something to care for and use for him 
while he was away. To one servant he gave five 
talents ; to another, two; and to another, one. A 
talent is a large sum of money. He told his servants 
to use the money in the very best way they could so 
as to make more of it. He told them that, upon his 
return, each of them would have to give an account of 
the way in which he had used his talents. After a 
long time the rich man came back, and, calling his 
servants to him, asked them what they had done with 
the money. 

One said, ‘‘You gave me five talents, and with 
them I have gained five more."’ 
said: ‘* You have done weil. 
faithfui servant. 


Then the rich man 
You area good and 
I can trust you with a great deal 
more.’ 

The one who had received two talents also came, 
and said, ‘‘I have gained two other talents."" And 
the master said to him also: ‘‘ You have done well 
You have used faithfully that which I gave you. 1 
will give you a great deal more.’ 

When the man who had received the one talent 
came, he said to his master: ‘‘ Here is your money. 
I have kept it for you. I did not do anything with 
it."" Bui the rich man answered him : 
unfaithful servant. 
one talent, and should have used it in such a way 
as to have gained more."’ 
others, ‘‘ Take away the talent from him, and give it 
to him who has ten talents."’ 


‘You are an 
You were responsible for that 


Then he said to the 


3. THe Trura Empuasizep. 

in emphasizing the truth three steps may oe taken : 

1. God has given talents to all. 

2. The way to use these talents. 
Talents not used will be lost. 
. God has given talents to all. Do you know 
that God has given talents to boys and girls? What 
are some of them? Get the children to answer this 
question, and help them to understand that strength, 
love, money, etc., are all talents which God has 
given. 

2. The way to use these talents. Our strength is a 
talent. How can we increase it? Use the hands as 
an object illustration. Compare the teacher's -hands 
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with those of the smallest child in the room?. How 
vill baby’s hands ever get large and strong like 
ceacher's? Show the children that it is by using 
chem that hands grow strong and still stronger. How 
"an we use this strength which God has put into our 
hands and feet and bodies so that it will increase ? 
Help the children to see that the games they play 
help to make their bodies strong. Tell them. that 
God loves to see them glad and happy in their play. 

Every time they help mother with her work they 
are using their strength, and thus increasing it. 

This truth can be illustrated again and again by 
the teacher out of the child’s every-day experiences. 

Love is a talent. How can we increase it? 

How many of you love mother? Every time we 
do anything to help her because we love her, not 
only is the strength of the body increased, but our 
love talent is increased also. 

This truth can also be illustrated out of the child's 
every-day experiences. 

The proper use of money could be introduced here 
as a fitting lesson for the children. There is so much 
that can be taught that there will be danger of trying 
to teach too much, Each teacher will have to select 
and emphasize the truth which is best adapted to the 
class. 

3. Talents not used will be lost. Suppose a per- 
son should put his hand in a sling, and never use it, 
—what would happen ? 

Suppose, instead of doing kind and helpful things 
for mother and teacher, we do unkind and thought- 
less ones, and make trouble for them,—what will be 
the result? The love we now have for them would 
soon go away. Every time we dislike anybody our 
own love grows less, and we are losing our talent. 
Jesus said, ‘‘Love your enemies.’* He knew that 
loving our enemies would make our love talent 
greater. 

We must use our strength talent, or we shall lose it ; 
we must use our love talent, or it will be taken away. 

Some day God will ask us what we have done with 
our talents, We must all give account for our talents. 
What does the Golden Text say about it ? 

Which would you rather be like,—the man who 
failed to use, and so lost, his talent, or the faithful 
ones, who used well and increased theirs? 

A closing reference may be made to some of the 
Stories recently used as illustrations ; for example, 
the poem, ‘‘*1I Love you, Mother,’ said Little John,"’ 
used in Lesson 1 of the present quarter, or the story 


‘of ‘‘ Flannel Cakes"’ or ‘‘ Joseph's Nickel,’’ used in 


Lessons 9 and 6 of last quarter. 


Vil. Blackboard Illustrations 


1. Print the Golden Text upon the blackboard be- 
fore the class assembles. 
2. The marks suggested in the cut, showing the 
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number of talents given and gained, will help to em- 
phasize the lesson story. 

3. The children’s answers to the question, ‘* What 
are some of our talents ?’" may be printed upon the 
blackboard. 

4. During the emphasizing of the truth, print the 
words ‘‘ USE OR LOSE."’ 

5. By questioning, get the children to suggest that 
they are not going to lose their talents, and then, 
after asking them if we had not better rub the words 


‘‘or lose ”’ oui, erase them from the blackboard. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
Secretary of the International Lesson Committee 


HE same scene is before us as in the last, lesson, — 
Jesus seated on the western slope of the Mount of 
Olives, his disciples around him, the temple and city 
before him whose Jewish rulers had just formally re- 
jected him, the Messiah, as their king. Read again 
his farewell address to them (Matt. 23), with empha- 
sis on the closing sentences. These final words to 
the disciples are prompted by the experiences of that 
Tuesday, and should be interpreted even to young 
children in the light of those experiences. The Jews 
were weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
Other nations were coming into the kingdom of 
heaven ; the Jews were to be thrust out into the outer 
darkness where there is ‘‘ the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth,’’ and all these things would occur before that 
generation should disappear (comp. Luke 13 : 28 and 
Matt. 25 : 30 with 23 : 36 and 24 : 34). The test of 
the value of individuals is the same as that of nations, 
—their willingness and devotion to enrich the king- 
dom of heaven by serving their fellow-men. This 
test is illustrated by these two parables : 


1. The Story of the Talents. Tell the story as 
dramatically as you did that of the ten virgins. First 
scene, the master distributing the money to his ser- 
vants, five talents, two, one, and bidding them fare- 
well. Second scene, the servants in business, and 
the one digging the hole in the ground, and burying 
his master’s money. Third scene, the reckoning, 
distribution of rewards, the excuses of the man who 
had hid the money, and the reasons for his condem- 
nation with the sentence pronounced. Or you may 
assign each of these three scenes to a pupil, the week 
beforehand, to be described. Leave all reference to 
lessons in conduct till the story is completely before 
the class. Then describe the awards, and lead your 
scholars to give their judgment on the justice of the 
master's decision. Next impress the Golden Text 
(Rom. 14:12). Show that all we are and all we 
possess are trusts, to be used in Christ's service only. 
Faithfulness to trust is doing each day's duties as well 
as we can in his name. Its rewards are increased 
treasure, ‘‘other five talents;'’ divine approval, 
’' enlarged responsibilities, ‘‘ over many 
things ;'' divine happiness, ‘‘the joy of thy lord.’’ 
Unfaithfulness to trust is neglecting to-day's duty and 
opportunity, refusing to acknowledge one's self the 
servant of Christ. The punishment of the unfaithful 
one is the Lord's rebuke, ‘‘ wicked and slothful ser- 
vant ;'’ the loss of all he had, ‘‘ Take the talent from 
him ;"’ and banishment from the Lord's presence, 
‘‘cast ye out the unprofitable servant into the outer 
darkness."’ 

2. The Story of the Judgment of the Nations. 
This also is a parable, spoken before the doomed 
Jerusalem (Matt. 24 : 37, 38), over which Jesus had 
wept that week, because its destruction was near (Luke 
19 : 41-44). 
fig-trees (Luke 13 : 6-9; Mark 11 


‘* well done ; 


Compare it with two other parables of 
12-14). Keep 
in mind that this parable illustrates the relation of the 
Jewish nation and of other nations to the kingdom of 
heaven. Tell this story, or have it told, as you did 
Then show that nations are 
judged by the Judge of all, who is the Son of man 
(john 5 : 22, 27), according as they have sought to 
serve others or to make others serve them. Those 
who devote themselves to minister to those in need, 
however insignificant and helpless, serve the King, 
and belong to his kingdom. Those who neglect to 
do this are unfaithful to the king, and as the man 
with the one talent was cast into the outer darkness, 
so they are cast into the eternal fire. 


the story of the talents. 


The sentence 
on the Jewish nation was executed within that genera- 


tion. So the closing words of Jesus applied to na- 
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tions what elsewhere he had applied to individuals 
(Matt. 16 : 25-28). 
Suggestive Questions 

1. Christ’s Final Judgment on Jerusalem. To 
what nation did Jesus belong? To whom did he 
come as the Messiah? How did they receive him? 
(Luke 20 : 13-15.) Did he love his country ? (Luke 
19: 41.) Where was he when he spoke the words of 
this lesson? What did he say about the temple? 
(Matt. 24:2.) What did he say would happen to 
Jerusalem ? (Luke 19 : 43, 44.) When did he say 
these things would happen ? (Matt. 24 : 34-36.) Why 
was the nation to be destroyed ? (Matt. 25 : 41-43.) 
How ought our nation to treat Cuba, the Philippines, 
and China ? 

2. The Law by which Christ Judges Men. Who 
is the Judge of all men? (John 5 : 22, 27.) For what 
does he honor men ? (Matt. 25 : 21.) For what does 
he condemn men ? (Matt. 25 : 26, 27.) Whom does 
he invite into the kingdom of heaven ? (Matt. 25 : 34- 
40.) Whom does he banish from the kingdom of 
heaven ? (Matt. 25 : 41-45.) What is the law by 
which all men are judged? (Mark 8: 35.) Did 
Christ obey that law? (Matt. 20 : 28.) Did the Jews 
obey that law? (Matt. 23 : 13.) Are you trying to 
obey that law? Is Christ's judgment final? (Matt. 
25 : 46.) 

Suggestive Topics 

Every day is a day of judgment. The schoolboy 
may be idle to-day, and think it of little consequence, 
but when, in mature life, he is called to a position of 
honor, he may be unable to hold it just because of 
careless days in his boyhood. The secret of success in 
life, temporal and eternal, is fidelity to daily duty, 
gaining character by obedience to God in things small 
and great, and ministering to men in his name. 


< 


The measure of aman is in his power to urultiply 
himself. 


oe 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Of Yale University 


Service for the Son of Man 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 25 : 14-46). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

We have come to the closing words of that memora- 
ble discourse uttered in the presence of a chosen few 
on the slopes of Olivet, in plain sight of the temple, 
on the third and last of these three days of active 
ministry in Jerusalem. 

It is not uncommon to unite all the events of the 
last week of our Lord's active ministry under the one 
caption of ‘‘ Events of Passion Week.’’ It may be 
worth while to note, however, that there is a notable 
difference between the events of the first three days, 
Sunday to Tuesday, and those of the last two, Thurs- 
day and Friday. Only the latter have any close con- 
nection with the voluntary sacrifice of Jesus. The 
former really belong to the last act of a dramatic and 
effective ministry. On those days we see Jesus, the 
Master, asserting himself, defining his position as a 
religious authority, unfolding the future, demanding 
allegiance und fidelity from his followers. It is a cli- 
max to his active career. 

In the light of this we come to realize the signifi- 
cance and force of these closing words, They are 
fitly directed to his loyal servants. He would not 
spare them trouble, for that is inevitable for all who 
support that which is opposed to evil. He lays on 
them a great responsibility, for his followers are all to 
be men of active service, on whose energies depend 
the speedy success of the kingdom. He urges upon 
them, not merely a wise patience under trial, but an 
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inextinguishable hopefulness for the future, and a de- 
termination to achieve a complete and satisfying stan- 
dard of character and of life. Wonderful words these 
are, whose vitality and force can never be abated. 

The parable of the absent lord, who entrusts to his 
servants a number of sums of money, each in propor- 
tion to his ability to use it for profit, drives home the 
thought that the Master expects from us all the most 
active use of our energies jn his service. The one 
sin most difficult to pardon is negligence or indiffer- 
ence. The way to greater ability lies in the use of 
that which we do possess, however limited. 

The practical side of these last remarks appears 
strikingly in the description of the final judgment 
scene. It sets forth a separation of mankind into two 
great classes,—one to receive the blessings so gladly 
granted by the heavenly Father, and prepared for 
from the very opening of the ages, the other to reap 
the dread results of its selfish and godless life,—a 
separation from that which finds its pride and joy in 
God, The tests are simple. Have you lived as I 
did on earth? Is your life guided by the principle of 
love? 

When these words were over, they all departed for 
Bethany, where they remained over Wednesday. On 
this day, or earlier, Judas agreed te betray his Master. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

None of the books named are necessary in following these studies 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.] 

Bruce, in ‘‘ Training of the Twelve’’ (chap. 20), 
and in the ‘* Expositor’s Greek Testament'’ (330 ff.), 
gives a very valuable exposition of this remarkable 
chapter. It can only be fully understoed in connec. 
tion with the apocalyptic literature of the Bible, which 
most commentators ignore. The Cambridge Bible 
and International Revision commentaries, and those 
by Broadus and Abbott, are all helpful. 


IIL. Questions FoR StuDy AND DISCUSSION. 

(To be allotted, in advance, by tn. ‘eader, tor caretu: consideration, 
to members of the elass. The references in ne trackets are to other 
vesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Setting of these Discourses. (1.) 1s it scien- 
tific, or not, to speak of Passion week? Do these 
first three days have more than a geographical rela- 
tion to the Passion? (2.) If they are to be distin- 
guished from the events of the Passion proper, by 
what general title (such, for example, as The Second 
Jerusalem Ministry) may their relation to the whole 
of the active life of Jesus best be expressed ? 

2. The Parable of the Talents. (3.) What par- 
ticulars regarding men in general as servants of Christ 
may be gleaned from this parable ? [McLaren : 1, (1).] 
(4.) What is set forth as the basis of responsibility ? 
{Long: § 2. Warren: 3.] (5.) Why is Matthew 
25:29 inevitably true ? [Critical Notes: v. 29. Mc- 
Laren : 1, (3); last §. Goss: v. 29.] 

3- The Glorification of the Son of Man. (6.) What 
notable functions and titles does this discourse bestow 
upon Jesus ? 

4. The Judgment. (7.) Note the natural force of 
the comparison of the two classes of mankind to sheep 
and goats. Is it because goats are a symbol of evil, 
(8.) Are the conditions of 
true and acceptable service hard, or easy ? (9.) What 
one controlling principle of character insures accepta- 
bieness of service ? 

5. The Plotters. (10.) Who, in the judgment of 
the gospel writers, were directly responsible for our 
Lord's death ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


or for some other reason ? 


It is ever well for us to ask ourselves what propor- 
tion of Christendom to-day, in our most favored land, 
comes up to the standard of our Lord’s last words. 


When God talks of money, we are always tempted 
to spiritualize the text. 
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Counsel Upon Good Reading and Speaking 


HE six papers included in Counsel upon the Read- 
ing of Books ($1.50) are based upon lectures 
given, by specialists, under the auspices of the 
American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. Each paper is accompanied by a brief 
list of books, to be read in connection with that lec- 
ture, and the volume is introduced by a Preface on 
** Reading and Books,’’ by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 

When Spenser wrote to Sir Walter Raleigh : ‘‘ For 
the Method of a Poet historicall is not such as of an 
Historiographer,’’ he antedated, by more than three 
hundred years, the substance of a distinction made 
by Dr. Van Dyke in this Preface,—the distinction 
between dealing with a subject ‘scientifically, criti- 
cally, analytically, and dealing with it esthetically, 
vitally, sympathetically." Three of these essays, 
says Dr. Van Dyke, fall under the first class, —‘‘ His- 
tory '' (H. Morse Stephens), ‘‘ Sociology, Economics, 
and Politics'’ (Arthur T. Hadley), and ‘ Fiction"’ 
(Brander Matthews). Three fall under the second 
class,—‘‘ Memoirs and Biographies’’ (Agnes Rep- 
plier), ‘‘ Poetry’’ (Bliss Perry), and ‘‘ Essays and 
Criticism ’* (Hamilton Mabie). Our outlook is all 
the wider for having both points of view ; they repre- 
sent two opposite phases of modern investigation and 
interpretation. Considered as an incentive to further 
reading, as a stimulus to intellectual activity, and as 
a résumé of important aspects of human thought, 
these essays are of marked value. 

Are we getting so accustomed to co-operative work, 
and to the kaleidoscopic variety of changing person- 
alities, that we cannot do without it? For a mo- 
ment, in reading George Edward Woodberry's Makers 
of Literature ($1.50), one misses the unexpectedness 
and vivid impressions which come from reading the 
work just named, with its constant change of author, 
subject, and point of view. To offset the lack of this 
lively sensation, however, we are sure of even and sym- 
pathetic work. It is an enviable place that Mr. Wood- 
berry has won in American letters: his work has 
distinction, and finds a welcome always ready. These 
essays, like his former ones, are thoughtful and cul- 
tured. They are well balanced, and display an un- 
usual catholicity of taste. That one man should write 
ot Shelley and Cowper, Darwin and Coleridge, Aubrey 
de Vere and Browning, Bunyan and Byron! Yet 
each paper is marked by understanding and appre- 
ciation. Perhaps the chief traits of these essays are 
insight and sympathy. Under the beauty of the lan- 
guage, the easy turn of thought, the well-considered 
judgment, there abides a deep sense of humanity it- 
self,-—of its longings and its needs. Hence there is a 
grave charm to all Mr. Woodberry’s work, not easily 
described, but always felt. 

Mr. Walter C. Bronson is not so satisfactory in his 
more extensive task, A Short History of American 
Literature (80 cents). In reading it, one feels, not 
as he does when he is reading Stopford Brooke's 
‘* Primer,’"—that he is riding in a royal progress of 
literature, —but more as if he were taking a bouncing 
trip in a trolley-car. The book, however, is pains- 
taking, and covers a wide field of research. In a 
book which includes so many details and minor 
authors, something of the literary perspective is 





almost necessarily lost ; but detail work is necessary 
in a compendium, and the information gathered is 
put in a readable and practical shape, with many 
footnotes, and an Appendix containing extracts from 
colonial and revolutionary literature, an account of 
our early newspapers and magazines, and other inter- 
esting data; also a partial bibliography of colonial 
and revolutionary literature, and a reference-list of 
books and articles. For culture study in schools and 
colleges, for recreation, or for general preparation for 
life, the reading of the texts of a few really great 
authors is better than the study of many essays on 
authors, or histories of their lives. For reference, 
however, or formal class work, this book is useful. 
It contains, in a brief form, material that would b« 
quite beyond the reach of the average student o1 
reader. Its criticisms of the greater authors are ap 
preciative and sane. 

‘* Real men are never perfectly reasonable beings 
their reasoning processes are modified by inheritance, 
education, or personal interest,’’—with this suggestivi 
statement, underlaid by quiet humor, Dr. Raymon 
Macdonald Alden proceeds to treat of Zhe Art o 
Debate ($1 net). He has succeeded in building up 
not a book of dry rhetorical principles, but one c 
living interest, from a thoroughly human point o: 
view. His book is a stimulating one, a distinctly in 
dividual contribution to rhetorical literature. It i: 
fresh and vigorous, and presents a well-considered 
basis of argumentative technique. 

Each phase of debate is taken up in detail. The 
book even contains a frank and amusing survey of the 
snares and embarrassments that beset an inexperi- 
enced speaker, who is advised to practice frequently 
before a mirror in private, rehearse aloud, and to 
covet earnestly the criticism of the friendly disposed, 
that no touch of awkwardness or eccentricity may may 
the dignity of what he has to say. 

The book is of special interest to college folk, since 
the abstract principles laid down for debate are illus- 
trated by the argumentative literature of the times, — 
that connected with the intercollegiate debates, our 
recent economic and political problems, and the 
Spanish War. This gives a breezy atmosphere to the 
topics discussed. 

The Appendix contains actual arguments, briefs, 
and propositions for debate. 
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Four Months Besieged: The Story ot Ladysmith. 
Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. Pearse. $2. 


No new light, but additional notes of interest, on 
the siege of Ladysmith, may be found in the hitherto 
unpublished letters of H. H. S. Pearse, —Four Months 
Besieged,—the special correspondent of the Daily 
News. These letters are uaskilfully edited by an 
anonymous compiler, and lack the sustaining interest 
of Winston Churchill's narrative covering the same 
period. For the most part we have merely the daily 
entries in Mr. Pearse’s diary, interspersed with occa- 
sional bits of connecting narrative and summary by 
the editor. The life at Ladysmith, the changing 
moods of hope and fear, the thousand little acts of 
heroism on the part of soldier and civilian alike, are 
well brought out, and are matters of untiring interest 


Being 


a 
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to thousands who either took part, or had 
friends who participated, in the e\ ents of 
those trying months. The probiems of 
the military population, rather than those 
of the civilian, receive the greater share 
of attention, as evidenced by the maps 
and illustrations, as well as in the text. 
For ‘* Buoks Received,’’ see page 63. 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided suck positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Fositions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one vear, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
Forall advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 62, 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 
The are just what Sunday-school teachers 
ant. ww © ce noto- 
want IMiustrations are from recent phot 








graphs. The Concordance is the most complete yet 
oduced. Maps are specially engraved from the 
atest surveys, and have thorough index. 
The Sanday School Times Gaye : ** The Nelson 
Teacher’s Bible is of high grade.’’ ‘*‘ The wor 
is excelient.’’ All sty and prices. 


For sale by all 
booksellers. or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 











Rey. F. B. MEYER’S 


Devotional Studies in the 
Sunday-School Lesson 
constitutes one of the departments in the 


Record of Christian Work 
During 1901 
Other departments for S. S. teachers 
are “‘ Heart of the Lesson,” by the Rev. 
C. 1. Scofield, and “‘ Golten Text Homi 
lies,” by R. A. Torrey. 
Send ten cents for current issue to 


Record of Christian Work 
East Northfield, Mass. 

















Christian Nation, 


Nov. 10, . 
Of all booksellers. oe. £m 0p 


Oxford Univers Press (Ameri Branc 
or and 93 a Avenue, New York. ») 











to 6% Interest Always Paid 
on our first mortgage real-estate , is the 


record of our 22 years of careful placing 
this record covers the years of gross walering 
of industrial investments, and the shrink 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. ‘There 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and is 
Oklahoma. Write to 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT Co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Boys Who 
Make Money 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 
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Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they 
built up a paying business outside of school hours. 


Interesting stories of real business tact. 





EXTRA PRIZE each month to 

25 OO the boy selling the Largest Number of 

e Copies during the month; $20.00 to the 

boy selling the next largest number; $15.00 to the next, and so on, 


making 50 cash prizes to the 50 different boys selling the Post. 
is in addition to your regular profit made on every copy you sell. 


We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first week Free of 


Charge, to be sold at sc acopy; you can then send us the whole- 
sale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


This 


You can earn money without interfering with school 


duties, and be independent 


IF YOU WANT TO TRY IT ADDRESS 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphie 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE ALWAYS. 


emington 


Typewriter 
New Models and 
Tabulating Attachment for Statistical Work. 


KOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 
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The Royal, Pret Gray's new dippin 


plate every t 
ware daily. 


Demand for 
plated instead of 
want an outfit, or plating done. 


the work the 


the same as we, aud solicitors to gather work for a smal 
and legitimate. 


business for 
experience 
business for 


OUR NEW 


Jon't wait, send your name 


BE A MONEY-MAKER. $30 AWEEK 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, AND METAL PLATING. NEW ICK PROCESS 
You can make $s to $15 a day, at -bome or traveling, taking ee and img Prof. 
Gray’s new line of dynamos, complete plating outfits and supplies. No toys. Une Ualed for 
ting watches, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. arranted. 
© experience necessary. Let us start you in business, We do plating ourselves. 
Have years of experience. We manufacture the only practical outfits, including all tools. 
fens | lathes, and materials. All sizes complete, for jewelers, agents, shops, manufacturers, and 
factories. eady for work when received. (Guaranteed. ew modern methods. | 
We teach yo: the art, furnish recipes, formulas, and trade secrets free. 
i process. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in 
en out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate, ready to deliver. Thick 
ime. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. A boy plates from 200 to 300 pieces table- 
No electricity, dynamo, or polishing necessary with this process. 
lating is enormous. Every family, hotel, and restaurant have goods 
uying new. It's cheaper and better. Every dealer, shop, and facto: 
i You will not need to canvass. Our customers have al! 
‘eople bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the 





y can do. 








PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORE 











r cent. Replating is honest # 
Customers delighted. We are an ol established firm. Been in 
ears. Know what is required. Our customers have the benefit of our , 
eare ible and guarantee everything. Reader, here is a chance of a lifetime to go in 


urea © start yen. Now is the time to Ka any to- ® 
, samples, circulars, etc., ress AY & CO., A wo 
and F RE E | 811 Miami Building, ret heed Ghis, 








MEMORY TRAINING 


A Complete and Practical System for 


Be Wests case menntione Teer, |" fete: osc wr se: Soon pr denn bare |S etch 
an tina. One Complete Copy to any S. S. Supt. or 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 156 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE DEMAND FOR 
THE BIBLE ALONE 


EXCEEDS THAT FOR GOSPEL HYMNS 





NG|Kingdom of Song 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Chorister for 15 cts. in Postage Stamps 














7%% @ hat Dakota real ont, Gus mortgage 


loans. 
References furnished. oe Exicxson, Langdon, N.D. 


‘aa Beautiful and attractive cover. The tunes sweet 
and meledious ; hymns inspiring and spiritual. 7 
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THEIR SUCCESSOR 


Sacred Songs: No. 2 


is one of the strongest and mos’ 
this series, oogis over 200 of the latest and best 


ble collections of 


© Revival, yer, Young 


: *s Meetings, and Sunday -schools. 

| Same styles and prices as ‘‘ Sacred Songs No. 1,”" 
of which over 780,000 copies have already been sold. 
_ ___ | The Pirst New S. S. Song Book for 1901-Gs Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 


Of SACRED SONG,» 4 MAN, = roe 
The W. W. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toledo, onic | oes eT Sie sor ese ac ses 
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Che Sunday School Tines| 


Philadelphia, January 26, rgor 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter,” 








‘ Subscription Rates 


The hool Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents cach per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1.00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- | 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


& 
Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions time to ee uth adie —— 
payee to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ongered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tiorze share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 

How Papers perio te sag Mg Bog oo of 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
Addressed Xa at any time 


the sime paid for, unless by special request. 

Enon cepts of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the leachers of a school te examine tt, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 





The foi ts mot sent to any subscriber beyond | 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S | 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


If Christ Should Come 
1 Thess. 5:1, 2, 4-8. 


February 10, 1901. 
To-morrow. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—My life to-day (Jas. 4 : 13-17) 

TUES.—Faithful in little (Matt. 25 : 14-21). 

WED.—-Relations to others (Matt. 5 : 43-48 ; 
Phil. 2: 1-4). 

THURS,.— Diligence and prayer (Luke 18: 
1-8). 

FRi.—Welcoming Christ (1 John 2: 24-28 ; 
Rev. 22 : 20). 

SaT.—Seeing and being (1 John 3: 1-6). 











% 
WILL come again,’’ said Jesus 
(John 14:3). That seems per- 
fectly clear. Lest any should mistake 
its meaning, it was made yet more clear. 
| '* This Jesus shall so come in like man- 





| ner as ye beheld him going into heaven,”’ 
said the men in white, at the ascension, 
to the apostles (Acts 1:11). The same) 
Lord who was here, and who went away, 
The apostles fully believed | 
How could they doubt it ? 

“ 

But men have found it hard to believe 
since. It became hard even in the apos- 
tles’ days. Men began to ask, ‘*‘ Where 
is the promise of his coming?*' There 
was no supernaturalism in life. Every- 
thing was common and unchanging. 
And to-day men find it hard to believe 


will return. 
this. 





B. & B. 


Take notice, please 


Most of the smart shirt-waist goods you'll 
sec worn later are bought early—now— 
when the swell effects, not duplicated later, 
are shown fresh and new. 

New 1go1 showing fine Imported Madras 
and Novelties, 2§c., jOc., 35¢., 40C., 4§¢. 
yard—including finest there is, 

Styles and colorings the prettiest yet pro- 
duced. 


Lots of other nice new Madras, 1§c. and | 


20e. 

Ali you need do is give us idea of what 
colorings you're interested in—we’ll send 
samples—goods and prices to prove the 
store’s importance. 

English Long Cloth—for spring sewing. 

Five special qualities—36 inches wide— 
ooc., $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 per 
tweive-yard piece. 

Let samples prove excellence and ex- 
cellent worth. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
I Print 
Larger, $18 
Own Money _ saver, 
Circulars, 
Books, 


Newspaper. (2 tactory. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 









ting easy; 
sent. 


| tory. 


|we may have boldness, and not be 


| we consider the manner and end of that 
| first coming. 


That shame must be 
covered with glory, that defeat with vic- 
If he came to begin his church, 
shall he not come to complete her? If 
he laid in person the foundations of his 
kingdom, shall he not return in person 
to sit on its throne ? 

When and*how are matters of little 
concern to us. It is enough for us that 
in his time and way he will return, and 
that he asks us to keep hearts of loving 


vigilance. We would do this for any 
earthly friend. Shall we not do it for 
Christ ? 


% 


When he comes it will be day, ‘ the 
day of the Lord,’’ ‘that day."’ And 
we who are the children of that day, 
and who will then walk in the light of it, 
are the children of day and of the light 
now, and must walk as children of light 
in the light. There is to be nothing in 
us that will not endure the blaze of day. 
For one time the blaze of day will fall 
upon it. And how ve shall wish, then, 
to be quit and free of all that cannot 
stand light! ‘* And now, little children,’’ 
wrote John, ‘‘abide in him,’’-—who is 
light, and in whom is no darkness at 
all,—‘‘that, if he shall be manifested, 


ashamed before him at his coming’’ 
(1 John 2: 28). 
b 4 
Men sometimes find it hard to believe 
in miracles, to believe in prayer, to be- 
lieve in the divine presence in life. The 
surest resolution of all such difficulties is 
found in a firm faith in the three great 
miracles,—the Incarnation, the Resur- 
rection, and the Second Advent. Life 
will never be to us a dead, mechanical, 
or insipid thing, the longing of our souls 
will never be like 
** An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 





Jesus and his messengers. It is true 
that he said, ‘‘I will come again,’’ they 
|admit, but ‘‘I’’ is not the personal 
Christ, and ‘‘come” 


does 
| personal presence. Hearts cease to watch 


not mean 
for his coming. But Christ warned us 
against this. ‘* Watch,"’ he said. He 
means to come back, and he wants us to 
be expectant of him. 

* 

It is true that men who believed Jesus 
would return have often gone to excess, 
have fixed days and hours, which it was 
folly and disobedience for them to do, 
have travestied the spiritual teaching of 
our Lord. But the mistakes of men are 
not excuse for neglect of Jesus’ own 
words, ‘*I will come. Watch.’’ 

Of course, Jesus is always with us, as 
he promised (Matt. 28:20). Of course, 
all that comes to us is from him,—loss 
and gain, want and treasure, and in 
each gift of his he comes. In each 
great experience that lets us into the deep 
| significance of life, Jesus is deal:ng with 





Card Press, $5 us, and may truly be said to be coming 


to us. But this is not all. That same 


maker. Type set- Jesus is coming back. Are we watching 
rules 


Write for 
catalog, presses, 
ype, paper, &c., 
° 


for him? Not for his messengers or his 
messages, but for him ? 


< 















BROWN'S sess 


And why should we think it strange 
that Jesus should come back again? «= It 
is no more remarkable than that he 
should have come once before. The 
objections to the second advent reduce 
themselves in principle to objections to 
the incarnation, The fact that~ Jesus 
‘| came (Once, indeed,..creates.the.. pre- 
sumption that he will come again,-when 





And with no :anguage but a cry.’’ 


| Life will be a beautiful possession and 

expectancy. And the soul's desire will 

be a fellowship with the good Saviour 

who was here, and who will come again. 
‘« Even so, come, Lord Jesus."’ 





Hard Lines 
To Ma‘= a Man Toe the Mark 


To take coffee away from a man seems pretty 
tough, but the doctor ordered me to quit, as 
my health was very poor, and I had got where 
I could do but little work. 

I got along without the coffee for the reason 
that I had taken up Postum Food Coffee, which 
I found very relishing to the appetite, and won- 
derfully beneficial. 

I have gained twenty-five pounds by its use, 
and to-day I am a well man. I discovered in 
this way that it was the old-fashioned coffee 
that burt me. When I first tried Postum I did 
not relish it, but found that it was not made 
right, that is, they did not boil it long enough. 
Next time it came on the table it was fine, and 
I have been using it ever since. 

Mr. Fletcher, an old soldier of this place was 
troubled with dyspepsia. I told him of my 
¢¥; erience and my cure, and told him to quit 
coffee and use Postum Food Coffee. This was 
some time ago. I saw him yesterday, and he 
told me that he had not felt better in twenty 
years, and nothing would induce him to go 
back from Postum to the use of common coffee. 
He had the same trouble in getting it made 
right to start with. 

John Ashford of Dillon was also troubled 
with dyspepsia. I told him of my cure by the 
use of Postum Food Coffee, and warned him to 
be careful in having the Pcstum cooked long 
enough when he did try it. To-day he is per- 
fectly well and his appetite never better. 

I could give you the names of a number of 
others who have been benefited by using Pos- 
tiim-Food Coffee. I believe you are a true 
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IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 
Everything “%. Garden 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 700 vings and 8 superb colored 
platesof Vegetablesand Flowers—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 

the lar; dis- 
RT ns 


ty Envelo 
Every Empty Enave pe 


To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 


us # Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 


Catal and also send, free of 
atalogue, a ms 


our famous 50-ceat “ 
of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Jubilee Phiox, Gisat Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy , Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, 
and Lorillard Tomato, in a red enve 

which when emptied and returned will be 


pted asa 


charge, 
Collection 


25-cent cash paymeat on any 


order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York. 











friend 6' suffering humanity.— Thomas Spring, 
Deavert »wa, Ohio 
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Individual Communion 
Send for free catalog 
and list of users. 
Santrary Communion Ovutrit Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Puzzled 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Ep1ToRr’s NoTE.—This poem of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s has had rather a remarkable history. 
She wrote the verses one Sunday afternoon, 
some years ago, and enclosed them just as 
they were, in pencil, to one of her most in- 
timate friends, the late Dr. Houghton, of the 
famous Little Church Around the Corner, 
in New York City. On the following day Dr. 
Houghton wrote to Mrs. Slosson, asking per- 
mission to print the verses without her name 
as a leaflet for circulation. They were thus 
printed with Mrs. Slosson’s consent, and were 
widely circulated. 

A few weeks after they were printed, a series 
of special daily services was held during 
Advent in the Episcopal churches of New 
York City. At one of these services in an 
up-town church a copy of the verses was 
placed by some unknown person in every 
pew. The poem then crept into religious 
newspapers and magazines, at first anony- 


mously, then with various signatures. In one 


year alone no less than eight different publi- 
cations were sent to the author from various 
friends, each containing the poem, and each 
attributing it to a different author. 


In the Notes and Queries column of the 
Boston Transcript, in the Journal of Com- 
merce of New York, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Boston Globe, and several other 
papers, its authorship was.asked for. The 
answer was given incorrectly in most cases. 
Once the reply to such a query attributed 
the authorship to a well-known Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, who immediately in a 
private note disclaimed having written the 
poem, but added that he wished he had, 

It is a pleasure to print these verses in con- 
nection with their rightful author’s name in 
these columns, and thus to set right, it is 
hoped finally, any question as to their author- 
ship 


OU ask me whether I’m High Church, 
Y You ask me whether I’m Low ; 
I wish you'd tell the difference, 
For I’m sure that / don’t know. 
I’m just a plain old body, 
And my brain works pretty slow ; 
So I don’t knew whether I’m H igh Church, 
And I don’t know whether I’m Low, 


I’m trying to be a Christian 
In the plain, old-fashioned way 
Laid down in my mother’s Bible, 
And I read it every day ; 
Our blessed Lord’s life in the Gospels, 
Or a comforting Psalm of old, 
Or a bit from the Revelation 
Of the city whose streets are gold. 


Then I pray; why, I'm generally praying, 
Tho’ I don’t always kneel or speak out, 
But I ask the dear Lord, and keep asking 
Till I fear he is all tired out ; 
A piece of the Litany sometimes, 
The Collect, perhaps, for the day, 
Or a scrap of a prayer that my mother 
So long ago learned me to say. 


But now my poor memory’s failing, 
And often and often I find 

That never a prayer from the prayer-book 
Will seem to come into my mind, 

But I know what I want, and | ask it, 
And I make up the words as I go; 

Do you think now that shows I ain’t High 

Church ? 
Do you think that it means I am Low? 


My blessed old husband has left me ; 

*Tis years since God took him away ; 
I know he is safe, well, and happy, 

And yet when I kneel down to pray, 
Perhaps it is wrong, but I never 

Leave the old man’s name out of my prayer, 
But I ask the dear Lord to do for him 

What / would do if | was there. 
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Of course he can do it much better ; 
But he knows, and he surely won’t mind 
The worry about her old husband 
Of the old woman left here behind. 
So I pray, and I pray, for the old man, 
And J’m sure that I shall till I die; 
So maybe that proves I ain’t Low Church, 
And maybe it shows I am High. 


My old father was never a Churchman, 
But a Scotch Presbyterian saint ; 

Still, his white head is shining in Heaven, 
I don't care who says that it ain’t. 

To one of our blessed Lord’s mansions 
That old man was certain to go, 

And xow do you think I am High Church? 
Are you sure that 1 ain’t pretty Low? 


I tell you it’s all just a muddle, 
Too much for a body like me; 
1’ll wait till I join my old husband, 
And then we shall see what we’ll see, 
Don’t ask me again, if you please, sir, 
For really it worries me so, 
And I don’t know whether I’m High Church, 
And I don’t know whether I’m Low. 
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January 11 to January 18 


Ancient Scriptures and the Modern Jew, The. 
By David Baron. $1.25. 

Apocalypse, The. By J. A. Seiss, D.D. In 
3 vols. $2.50 per set. 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. By 
Ernest Dewitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. 


$1. 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, New York, 
1900. In2vols. $1.50. 


Epworth League Bible Studies. By Professor 
Thomas Nicholson and the Rev. William E. 
McLennan. 15 cents. 

Epworth League Year-Book for 1901, The. 10 
cents 


Face and a Life, A. By Mrs. May Anderson 
Hawkins. §1. 

Gwynett of Thornhaugh. 
Hayes, A.R.A. $1.25. 

History of American Baptist Missions, A. By 
Edmund F. Merriam. $1.25. 

Last Years of the Nineteenth Century, The. 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. $2.50. 
Like Him. By John R. Paddock. Paper, 25 
cents ; cloth, 50 cents 
ittle Burden Sharers, 
Barnes. 60 cents. 
New Testament Greek Syllabus for Junior 
Greek Class. By A. T. Robertson. 50 cents. 


Practical Farmer's Year-Book for tgo1, The. 
50 cents 


Reuben Delton. S. O'H. Dickson. §r, 


Truth about the Philippines, The. By H. H. 
Van Meter. 25 cents. 


Travels in the Interior of Africa. By Mungo 
Park. Vol. ll. Paper, 10 cents. 


By Frederick W. 


The. By Annie M. 








Architect’s Food 
Grape-Nuts Turned into Big Buildings 


The duties of an architect are so multitudi- 
nous, looking after the thousand and one de- 
tails required in the construction of large build- 
ings, that many of them suffer from the constant 
mental application, and require the best of food 
to keep up their work. The chief draughtsman 
in the office of R..T. Newberry, Architect, at 
1227 New York Life Bldg., Chicago, by name 
Henry C. Hengels, says: 

‘After nine months’ constant application in 
the preparation of the necessary plans and de- 
tails for the large hotel known as the Post 
Tavern and the Post Building, at Battle Creek, 
as well as several other large institutions, I 
found myself in a very debilitated and dyspep- 
tic condition, and unfit for work. 

“Instead of medical treatment, I used 
Grape-Nuts food in place of the usual breakfast 
cereals. The first few days gave great encour- 
agement, and, after a week's use, quite an 
appreciable improvement manifested itself. 
Since then. daily use has entirely: restored the 
digestive functions to their natural healthy con- 
dition, and I have gained about one pound per 
week. I am now entirely well and strong again, 
and am able to apply myself to work with more 
than usual vigor. 1 consider Grape-Nuts a 
most valuable food for all brain workers. The 
help this food has given me is incalculable."’ 
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Party Luncheons 


ting and daint 
elicate sandwiches that =—— be m 
cheese, peanut butter, caviar or potted 


ted by the 


ade with Bremner’s Butter alere— with 


meats they are most delicious and appetizing. 


BREMNER’S BUTTER WAFERS 


are mate by. the bakers of the famous Une@eda products. iA t and crisp and flaky 


piquant flavor. ed in the ‘‘in-er-seal 


Patent -- e’’ with a handsome wrapper rexembling green watered silk. Sold by 
et only the genuine with In-er-seal trade mark. 


CUIT COMPANY. 
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BURPEE'S 


two hundred and 


Plates. ‘The Quarter-Century's Record 
The la t, most complete, and 
cents, which is less than cost per copy. 


or Burpee’s wonde 


Sa Should you ob to paying ten cents for 
then write a rou object to, for 





PORDHOOK Nexnmenue pe Trial Grounds in 
Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual —, * both Ay — etables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 


BEST SHED CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed for ten 
Name this pe 

—,' great catalogue we shall send a 15-cent pac “¥ 
nderful, new, dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest Tomato,—“ Ouarter-Century.” 


urpee’s ** SEED-SE 
catalogue of ninety pages. Ww, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION” 


twent 





- Entirely rewritten at our famous 
aa ica. New Directions for culture, New 
ew Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
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T, send ten cents silver or stamps) an 
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Pee The 324 annual edition of our New 
Guide te Rose Culture—the /ead- 


ean not be had elsewhere. Allon own 


Freots. Describes all other desirabl» 


flowers, Also freeon request, sampl+ 
copy of the leading Floral Magazine 
“Success with Flowers.” 

West Greve, P 


tng Rose Catalogue of America—free | 
AND on request. Deseribes 700 different ve- 
rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 











The Key to the Golden Gate is 
reached by the sumptuous 
trains of the 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


over either of the three Picturesque Routes 


The Shasta-Northern 
The Ogden-Central 
The Sunset-Southern 
The “SUNSET LIMITED,” that Train 
of Trains, belongs to this system. 
For full information, free illustrated pam- 
phiets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest 


rates, sleeping-car tickets, and baggage 
checked, apply to 


R. J. SMITH, Agent, 
109 South 3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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>’ Among. the Kittatinny Mountains 


The Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western 
| Railroad offers the summer traveler a desira- 
| ble route for reaching some of our most 
popular resorts, and also a direct route from 
| Buffalo to New York. If you have never 
seen the Kittatinny Mountains, a treat is in 
store for you should you decide to visit the 
Delaware Water Gap, where one finds 
several good hotels, the Kittatinny and the 
Water Gap House among them. - At the Gap 
the Delaware River, after a course of about 
200 miles, makes its way through the moun- 
tains. Above the Gap, which is something 
like 200 miles long, cliffs rise 1,600 feet, 
These walls of rock, at the southeast end of 
the gorge, are barely far enough apart for the 
river and the railroad track. North of the 
mountains there is a valley which the Indians 
called ‘** Minnisink,’’ meaning ‘‘ Whence the 
waters are gone.”’ 


i 
} 


This is supposed to have 
One of the 
peaks which tower above the Gap is named 
** Minsi,’’ after the Indians who lived in the 
region; the other is named ‘*‘ Tammany,”’ 
not in honor of Mr. Croker’s organization, 
however, but in memory of an old chief of 
the Delawares. The Kittatinny is situated 
on one of the ledges of Mount Minsi, 200 
feet above the river. Near the hotel astream 
from a ravine back in the mountains falls 
into the river, forming a beautiful cascade, 
— Review of Reviews. 


been once upon a time a lake. 











































































































‘MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapotio every week in the year the 
dirt in a house would be kept down, and when house- 
cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 
of the dreadful time it pouslty is ae. u 


The Gist of the Lesson 


For aes 
eachers 
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aBy R. ee TORREY 
Sap Moody Rihle 
. Chicago. 


‘ai yOm, 25 Cents 
Bound in Real Leather. 


ust whee ou_ want, ousy 
onderfully s 
peas. Three pages 
® each lesson for entire rear. 


Specrmen lesson free. 
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Favrile Glass 


has a range, depth and brilliancy of 
color found in no other glass, and 
it is therefore the most desirable for 
the making of 


Memorial Windows 


Favrile Glass Memorial Windows are 
built in accordance with the Mosaic 
theory; no paints, stains or enamels 
being used, they are practically in- 
destructible. We will send to those 
interested in Memorial Windows our 
illustrated treatise. 
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"Rasy to make—Easy to Digest and of 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing: any 





sort ot violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap. 
2 soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts oi people use it. 


















1. OUTLINE SERMONS ON THe OLD TESTAMENT. 
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Mention The Sunday School Times 


A MAGNIFICENT OFFER 


HE best thoughts of the world’s greatest writers are here furnished in a condensed form and ata MARVELOUSLY LOW 
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pages. This volume contains 300 6. 
by subjects and texts. 
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1. Send $4.85 and we will forward at once the whole set of 8 volumes securely packed, and guarantee safe delivery, 


you paying express or freight charges. 


2. Send $1.00, and promise in your letter to pay $ 1.00 a month for five months, making $6.00 as complete pay- 
ment, and we will forward at once the whole set of 8 volumes securely packed, and guarantee safe delivery, you paying express or freight charges. Customers living a 
long distance from us may send, if they choose, 80 cents additional, and we will prepay express or mail charges on this Clerical Library, and guarantee delivery. 
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